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[EW words are required to introduce the 
following little tale to the parents of my 
juvenile readers. It is intended to convey 
some slight information upon subjects not 
usually introduced into a work of the 
kind ; and also to suggest such amusements as may 
be to the mental powers in the play-room, what the 
swing and giant stride are to the coq>oreal powers 
in the play-ground — something combining exercise 
with diversion. If another, and a higher object, 
has been also before me while penning my story, I 
leave my dear young readers to discover what that 
object may be. 

A. L. o. K 
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PARLIAMENT IN THE PLAY-ROOM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

"'^M^O now papa and mamma are off to London, 

'^gV' and poor Miss Lane is shut up in her 

HM^ room with one of her bad headaches, 

''jf'tP there's no one to rule, no one to keep 

' the children in order, and there will be 

perfect anarchy in the house ! " exclaimed Margaret 

Percy, aa the rumble of the wheels of the carriage 

which bore away her parents died in the distance, 

and she returned with her brothers and sisters from 

the gate whence she had watched their departure, 

" Anarchy ! " she repeated, shaking her black 
ringlets with an air which might have beseemed 
the famous Burke when denouncing the excesses of 
the French Revolution. 
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" What kind of Anne is that ? " asked Jacky, her 
little round-faced, snub-nosed brother, who, though 
accounted a very sharp child, had, for want of a 
successor in the nureery, played the part of baby 
and plaything up to the age of five years. 

Margaret burst into a merry ringing laugh at the 
question ; and ninning up to the little fellow, caught 
him up in her arms, with the avowed intention of 
tossing him over the moon ; but Jacky, having no 
desire to go upon so long and unprofitable a journey, 
took to struggling, and showed such a strong dis- 
position to kick, that Margaret let him go, saying, 
with a laugh, " That's anarchy, my boy ; the strong 
pouncing down upon the weak, the weak kicking 
against the strong ; no sovereign power to hold the 
rein with a steady hand, and dispense impartial 
justice." 

Margaret's grand words had generally the eflect 
of making her brothers and sisters merry. She was 
a great orator in her way, and a gi'eat politician also, 
having taken the most violent interest in her father s 
recent election to a seat in the House of Commons, 
and having her own very strong opinions upon most 
of the subjects which were likely to be debated in 
the Parliament which he had gone up to London to 
attend. Margaret rather prided herself on the 
interest which she took in the result of elections 
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■ — her perusal of leading articles in the Times, and 
liad waded through a greater number of speeches, 
and had entered more into their spirit, than perhaps 
any other young lady in England only bordering 
on the age of fourteen. 

** I do not see, Madge, why we should not go on 
very quietly for a few days ; this is Monday, and 
mamma intends to be back on Friday," observed 
Cecilia^ the eldest of the family. She was a girl 
with a mild, flat face, gray eyes, and thin com- 
pressed lips. Her light-brown hair, smooth as 
glass, was fastened up in a knot behind her head, 
while Margaret still wore hers streaming down her 
shoulders in a profusion of rather disorderly ringlets, 
which she shook, when she was excited, as a fiery 
horse might its mane. It was not from personal 
vanity that the young lady displayed her flowing 
tresses, for she was singularly free from what she 
regarded as a despicable weakness ; but old historical 
associations made her like to wear her hair in cava- 
lier fashion, long ringlets being connected, in her 
enthusiastic mind, with her heroes, Montrose and 
Dundee. 

"Go on quietly indeed!" exclaimed Margaret, 
glancing at Cecilia, who had seated herself on a 
rustic bench beneath the " sloping layers of shade " 
of a fine cedar which was the pride of the lawn, and 
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who had just begun another row upon the crochet 
tidy, which was her inseparable companion. ^^You 
will go on quietly, I daresaj'-, make steady progress 
in your 'Silvio Pellico,* and your work, and keep 
out of the noise and bustle ; but who is to manage 
the children? 1 don't mean you, Pat," she added, 
with tender consideration for the dignity of a school- 
boy home for the holidays, " but Jessie and Jacky, 
—they would run wild with nobody to keep them 
in order." 

" What fun ! " exclaimed Jacky, making an in- 
effectual attempt to turn head over heels on the 
turf 

'M've hit it!" exclaimed Margaret suddenly, as a 
bright thought flashed across her mind. "Our family 
is, of course, a monarchy ; every well-regulated family 
is a monarchy, with father and mother for king and 
queen. But there are other powers in the state 
besides — the House of Lords and Commons. While 
our king and queen are away, we'll be governed 
by—" 

*'A regent," said Patrick, who, seated upon the 
grass, was putting some fishing-tackle in order. He 
was a boy between eleven and twelve years of age, 
whose countenance was chiefly remarkable for an 
expression of plain, blunt common-sense, though an 
occasional twinkle of fun in a pair of gray eyes, 
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shaded by long dark lashes, showed that under his 
sober exterior lurked a quick sense of the humorous, 
which occasionally found vent in a joke, or even a 
pun. 

Margaret remained silent for a few moments, 
pondering the question of a regency, which pre- 
sented to her several diflSculties ; her principal 
objection to the proposal being, that she herself 
could hardly be appointed to hold the dignified 
position of a regent, not being the eldest of the 
family, while Cecilia, in her sister's opinion, was 
quite unfit for any oflSce of responsibility. At 
length Margaret said, *'I suppose that Miss Lane 
is our regent, if we must have any regent at all ; 
but as she is not well enough to quit her room, 
we can't leave the government in her hands. We 
had better be ruled by a Parliament of our own." 

" We should have both an Upper House and a 
Lower House, then," observed Pat; "both Lords and 
Commons, you know." 

" I don't see how we could manage that," said 
Margaret, musingly; ''there are only five of us 
here, and how can we make two houses out of so 
few?" 

" Bricks as we are," observed the school-boy, 
" five bricks won't build two houses." 

**We must squash one of the houses," said Mar- 
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garet, ''or fancy that it is sitting somewhere in a 
dream-land of our own/' 

" If we form a Parliament at all," observed Cecilia, 
without raising her eyes from her crochet, ''I vote 
that it be a House of Lords. There ai^e just five of 
us to represent the five orders of peers — dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons." Cecilia, we 
may remark by the way, was fond of studying the 
peerage, and had always had a fancy to a ducal 
coronet, with its circlet of strawberry leaves. The 
Upper House, with its quiet dignity, presented 
greater charms to her mind than the stimng excite- 
ment of the Lower. 

"That will never do," exclaimed Margaret; **we 
must have a House of Commons — a house to vote 
the supplies and determine the kind of taxes." 

"Taxes, whew !" whistled Patrick ; ** who's to be 
taxed ? I've no notion of paying for my play." 

Margaret went up to her brother, and laying her 
hand on his shoulder, said earnestly to him, "Pa- 
troclus " — such was her favourite nickname for 
Patrick — ** don't you see that while mamma is 
away we must all assist in maintaining order and 
regularity in the house ; and this cannot be done 
without making laws, and taking good care that 
they be obeyed. We will vote taxes upon certain 
faults, and impose fines under that name. It's as 
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easy to have a spite-tax or a vanity-tax as an income- 
tax or one upon spirits. We will debate upon our 
taxes, and make speeches, and so have amusement 
for ourselves, while we are really doing the whole 
family good." 

"But who's to have the money?" asked Cecilia. 

" We may decide upon that when we get it," 
answered Margaret ; " we may vote a subsidy to 
our queen on her return, in the shape of some pretty 
little present ; or expenditure on some useful public 
work, such as — " 

"A new toasting-fork," suggested Patrick, who 
had vainly attempted to mend the old one, broken 
by Master Jacky when using it as a pony to ride 
on. 

"Or the fine-money might go," continued Mar- 
garet, " to whoever had to pay the fewest taxes — 
whoever had most strictly observed the laws." She 
spoke in a hesitating tone, for this last proposal did 
not seem to her at all constitutional. 

"Well, never mind the money just now," said 
Patrick; "we have not voted our taxes yet, and will 
be in no huriy to pay them. When is our Parlia- 
ment to meet ? " 

" It might meet every day at twelve o'clock, after 
morning lessons," said Margaret. 

" We won't have lessons to-day ! " cried Jacky, 
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whose ear had been caught by the last word ; '* wo 
won't have lessons till mamma comes back !'* sprawl- 
ing on the grass as he lay, he kicked up his heels in 
delight at the thought. 

"If we vote that there shall be lessons, lessons 
there must and shall be," said Margaret, with the 
resolution of a Chatham ; " we'll not suffer anarchy 
in our little kingdom, although our queen be away." 

*' We ought to have a Cabinet," observed Patrick. 

" You've carpenter's tools, why don't you make 
one?" asked simple Jessie, who had been quietly 
amusing herself by stringing daisies together. 

All the elder children laughed. " My dear Jessie," 
said Margaret, who on all subjects felt herself to be 
well qualified for an instructor, " you don't seem to 
loiow what a Cabinet is. It is the collective name 
for all the Queen's ministers, who manage the public 
business, — such as the Premier, or first Lord of the 
Treasury; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
looks after the money ; the Secretaries of State for 
Home, Foreign, and Colonial affairs; the — " 

"Will you lend me a pin? — I've dropped mine," said 
Jessie, who cared more for her daisy-chain than for 
all the Queen's ministers put together. 

" We must do without a Cabinet," observed Pat- 
rick, "as we've done without a House of Lords 
there are not enough of us for that sort of thing." 

(283) 
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'* There's a cabinet in mamtna's room/* said Jacky, 
'* where she keeps her rings and her brooches." 

''Well," remarked Patrick, with his twinkle, 
" that's 2i»firm Cabinet, a useful one, and one we can't 
turn out, so we must make it do for want of a better." 

" This is all very absurd," said Cecilia, stooping 
to pick up her cotton which had dropped ; **we might 
have managed a House of Lords, because all peers 
«bre such by hereditary right — " 

"Oh, what's that?" cried Jacky, his attention 
always caught by any word of unusual length. 

"Hereditary right," replied Margaret, "is the 
right of a man to succeed to his father, or any other 
near relation. The eldest son of a duke becomes 
himself a duke, as soon as his parent dies, and takes 
his place in the House of Lords. But it is not so 
with the House of Commons ; no man has there any 
right to a seat because his father had it — all the 
members are elected." 

"That's why I call your game absurd," said 
Cecilia ; " who is thei'e to elect us ? There are only 
five of us to form a whole House of Commons, where 
there should be between six and seven hundred 
members, and every one should be returned for 
some borough or other by a whole pack of electors." 

"A constituency," said Patrick, laughing; 

" there's another long word for you, Jacky." 

2 
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Margaret did not laugh ; she felt herself to be in 
a grave dilemma. Certainly, if there were to be 
members of a House of Commons, there must be 
electors to choose them, and where were such elec- 
tors to be found ? There seemed danger that the 
whole constitution of her government would fall to 
pieces at once. However, Margaret was a girl of 
inventive genius, and one of her favourite maxims 
being. Woe to the woman who wants an expedient, 
she was seldom long ere she found one. 

''I have it!" she exclaimed with animation; 
"the different rooms of our house shall be our 
different boroughs, the chairs and tables will do for 
electors; if they make no noise, we'll take their 
silence for consent ! " 

This proposition set the whole party laugliing 
merrily ; they were fresh from the excitement of a 
real election, their imaginations full of shouting 
crowds, flags, banners, music, broken heads, and all, 
and the idea of making speeches to the chairs, and 
being elected by the tables, was to them so exceed- 
ingly funny, that even the gravity of the sedate 
Cecilia was quite overcome. Jessie dropped her 
daisy-chain to clap her little hands, and Jacky 
rolled round and round on the grass, almost scream- 
ing with mirth. 

"I'll be member for the school-room," laughed 
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Patrick, " and be voted into Parliament by the 
books." 

*'ril be member for the dining-room/* shouted 
Jacky, " for I like that the best of all ! " 

" I'll be member for dear mamma's room," said 
Jessie, " and the dickybird in the cage." 

" What borough do you choose, Cecily ? " asked 
Margaret^ rather impatiently, for she detected a look 
of ridicule upon her sister's face which provoked her. 

" It's all such nonsense," observed Cecilia. 

"It's not nonsense," returned Margaret, with 
warmth, " if it help to keep the children happy and 
good while Miss Lane is ill, and mamma is away. 
Make haste and choose your borough ; it is a shame 
to cast cold water upon such an innocent amuse- 
ment ! " 

"I'll be member for the garden, then," said 
Cecilia ; " the flowers may elect me if they choose, 
but I certainly shall not ask them to do so." 

" I'll be member for the study ! " cried Margaret ; 
" to my mind there's no room in the house like that, 
where I so often read the Times to papa." 

" So let's be off to our 'lections 1 " cried Jacky, 
jumping up from the grass. 

" We must be quick about them," said Margaret, 
" for Parliament opens at twelve, and it must by 
this time be close on eleven." 
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*' Where shall it meet ? " asked Patrick. 

" In the play-room, of course," replied Margaret, 
" and there we will bring in our bills, and vote our 
laws and our taxes." 

Off scampered the young people into the house, 
eager to commence their play, which had the charm 
of novelty about it, as well as that of being an 
imitation of what papa and all the country had 
lately been regarding with keenest interest. Cecilia 
alone remained under the cedar, feeling herself rather 
too old for such childish sport, though perfectly 
aware of the truth of her sister's remark, that real 
advantages might be gained through the means of 
amusement. Cecilia was not, like the famous king 
of Sparta, ready to rotop with a child ; she was not 
fitted, as Margaret was, to be a leader amongst tlie 
young ones of the family ; she was inclined to let 
things take their own course, and troubled herself 
with little beyond her Italian and her crochet. 
Thus her influence and her popularity were both 
inferior to those of her sister, who threw herself with 
the ardour natural to her character into every pro- 
ject of amusement. Margaret aspired to be a leader ; 
Cecilia was quite content to be a lady. The ambi- 
tion of the one was roused by reading of the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, the valour of Leonidas, the 
^'cnerosity of Cyrus the Persian ; that of the other 
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showed itself in long dresses, turned-up hair, and 
was almost limited to appearing at fifteen the grown- 
up daughter of the house. Though carried away 
by the impetuosity of Margaret so far as to yield a 
half consent to joining in the amusement of the 
hour, it is scarcely to be wondered at that Cecilia 
entered with but little zeal into the project of a 
Parliament in the play-room. 




CHAPTER 11. 



THE ELECTIONS. 




LONG detailed account of uncontested 
elections is scarcely to be expected. The 
young party hurried off firat to the 
dining-room, where Jacky clambered 
upon the table, to make his speech to 
the silent electors, whom he found in 
the shape of high-backed chairs, with carved legs 
and red-leather seats. As his declaration of opinions 
to his constituents did not get beyond, " I like 
Parliament — I mean to get Parliament," a state- 
ment in one sense most strictly correct, Patrick 
caught up the fat little fellow, and supporting him 
for a moment on the top of a pole-screen, declared 
him to be at ike head of the poll, and therefore duty 
elected for Dinnerburgh. Jacky, fiill of mirth and 
fun, quite forgot to thank his four-legged constitu- 
ents, and catching Jessie by the hand, as soon as he 
found bimselt again on the floor, scampered up-stairs 
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'W'ith her to "dear mamnia's" room, for another 
uncontested election. 

It was very different when Margaret^ in her 
father's study, addressed a set of imaginary electors, 
with emphasis of voice and gesture of hand which 
she had unconsciously copied from her parent. 
Jacky and Jessie listened open-mouthed in admiring 
silence to her speech, as Margaret dashed boldly 
from subject to subject — corn-laws, navigation-laws, 
game-laws, foreign policy, reform, and free-trade — 
till on Pat*s calling out^ ** Hear, hear ! " there arose 
such a thumping of the table, clapping of hands, and 
shouts of noisy applause, that the young orator could 
no longer make herself heard, and was declared to 
be member for the borough of Study. 

Patrick's knowledge of politics was very inferior 
indeed to that of his sister — to him long debates in 
the Times would have been worse than the Latin 
Grammar, and he knew scarcely anything of parties 
but their names. Patrick, therefore, had the sense 
to avoid coming at all upon the subject of politics, and 
his speech to his electors, the school-books> was 
quite as successful as that of Margaret had been, as 
with one foot on a chair, and another on a table, he 
thus addressed the volumes around him : — 

"My old and learned friends, Maps, Grammars, 
and Dictionaries (Hear ! hear ! and laughter)^ lend 
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the society of one who grudged no trouble for his 
sake, who admired the boxes and rabbit-hutches 
which he was fond of making, who would sit beside 
him while he was fishing, reading " Marmion" or 
*'The Lady of the Lake," or listen to his stories 
about school with an interest that never seemed to 
flag. Margaret and Patrick were therefore fast 
friends, and the young lady ransacked the stories of' 
antiquity for emblems of the union which subsisted 
between them ; they were Damon and Pythias, 
Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, Mar- 
garet always assuming the first place for herself) and 
Patroclus contentedly taking the second. 

The hour of twelve struck ; the House of Com- 
mons assembled in the play-room, eager to commence 
the first debate — no member absent but Cecilia, 
who was seldom punctual about anything. "Just 
like her ! " muttered Margaret impatiently. " Jacky 
— I mean, honourable member for Dinnerburgh — 
run and ask Cecily, that is, the member for Flowers, 
to come here directly." 

Jacky scampered off on his errand, and soon 
returned with the ungracious message that Cecilia 
did not wish to join in the play. 

'* But she must join ! " cried Margaret angrily ; 
** there are not enough of us to do without her." 

*' I tried to pull her, and make her get up," said 
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Jacky ; *' but I only pulled down her stitches; and 
she told me to go away." 

" I must speak to her myself" said Margaret, 
rising. " Pat — learned member for Books, just keep 
the chil — the House of Commons in order while I 
am away ;" and she hurried out to the lawn where 
Cecilia, still seated in the shade of the cedar, was 
quietly repairing the mischief done by the careless 
fingers of Jack. 

** Cecily," began Margaret abruptly, "it is very 
unkind in you to remain here amusing yourself, 
instead of helping to make others happy." 

" I leave that to you," said Cecilia with calmness, 
beginning to examine her paper pattern. 

" You know we can't play at Parliament with 
even numbera, because we must have a majority and 
minority when we come to a division." 

"One of the others can stay out, then, and so 
you'll have an uneven number again. One, two, 
three," — Cecilia was not counting the members of 
the House, but the stitches in the head of a peacock, 
which was to adorn the centre of her tidy. 

''We are too few already," replied Margaret with 
warmth ; " you know that as well as I do. I say 
that it's very selfish not to take your share in 
amusing the children, which is your duty and should 
be your pleasure." 
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There was enough of truth in this observation to 
call up a little pink colour on the smooth cheek of 
Cecilia, and a very slight crease over one of her 
lightly marked brows. She was not, however, easily 
roused to passion, and only coldly replied, "Do you 
consider it your duty or your pleasure to lecture 
your elder sister ? " 

" What a pity it is that she is the eldest," thought 
Madge, as she had thought at least a hundred times 
before ; " she so needs a good tight hand over her — 
some one to make her do what she ought ! If only 
I had been the first-born ! '* The reflection was not 
uttered aloud, or its vanity must have struck Mar- 
garet herself when clothed in definite words. She 
moved several steps from her sister, almost resolving 
to find out some other amusement, in which she 
might be entirely independent of the aid of Cecilia. 
But Margaret had set her heart on having a House 
of Parliament, and after the success of the elections, 
she could not bear to give her whole project to the 
winds. It was evident that she had tried a wrong 
plan with Cecilia, and that by upbraiding her with 
selfishness or unkindness, the quiet passive resistance 
of the young lady would never be overcome. Mar- 
garet had a little struggle with her own pride, and 
then, turning back, and approaching the crochet- 
worker in a more gentle manner, she said, "Will 
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• 

you not come to the play-room, if only to please me, 
Cecilia ? " 

Cecilia felt a little ungenerous sensation of triumph 
at having obliged a sister so fond of commanding, to 
make a humbler request. Not being, however, of a 
really ill-natured disposition, and having no wish to 
draw odium upon herself in the little world of home, 
Cecilia yielded a tolerably gracious assent; and after 
deliberately finishing her row of crochet, slowly 
rolling up the cotton, and folding the pattern, she 
followed her impatient conductor across the lawn to 
the play-room, which could be entered by a door 
separate from the large one which led into the 
house. 

The play-room had indeed been a late addition 
made to his large picturesque old mansion by Mr. 
Percy, within the memory of the elder children. 
Patrick had first acquired his taste for carpentering 
when watching the curling shavings grow beneath 
the workman's plane in the yet unfinished building, 
and there had been roused his early ambition to 
wield the big saw and hammer which he had then 
been strictly forbidden to touch, lest he should hurt 
his little hands. Cecilia and Margaret had planted 
the creepers which already mantled the walls, and 
all the children regarded the play-room as their own 
especial possession. Often had the arched roof 
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resounded with the battledore's measured beat, when 
drifting rain or snow forbade amusement out of 
doors. A swing had once been suspended from the 
rafters, but had been speedily taken down, as Mar- 
garet's vigorous use of it imperilled the necks of the 
children. No better place could have been selected 
as the Parliament House of the Percies. Voices, as 
Margaret observed, sounded richer and fuller there 
than in any other room in the house, from the lofty 
height, the absence of carpet, the scanty furniture of 
the place ; while the arched roof, displaying oak 
rafters, without coating of plaster or paint — the long 
lancet windows, and the stag's branching antlers 
which Margaret had begged for the adornment of 
the walls, gave to the play-room, in her idea> an 
appearance of antiquity and romance, which became 
the building in which the representatives of the 
people were to be assembled. 




CHAPTER III. 




THE FIRST DEBATE. 

[OU little savage, there's no use kicking up 
a row, you deserve a good thrashing, and 
I mean to give it you soundly ! " 

These were the first words which 
greeted the ears of the sisters as they 
approached the House of Parliament — words accom- 
panied by a singular sound, between a yell, a snarl, 
and scream, in which it was not difficult to recognize 
the voice of Master Jacky. 

Cecilia and Margaret quickened their steps, and 
were speedily in the play-room. There they found 
Patrick kneeling on the ground, with his face rather 
flushed, its quiet, good-humoured expression changed 
to one of determination, as he held down the strug- 
gling, kicking, roaring Jacky; while Jessie, with all 
her flaxen hair in disorder, was crying passionately 
in the corner. 

''What's all this? what's aU this ? " cried Mar- 
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garet. "Members of Parliament! Ls this a fit scene 
for a place like this ? " 

"I'm only going to give a little wholesome cor- 
rection to this spoiled pickle," said Patrick, while 
Jacky renewed his passionate yelling. 

" Let him go — ^let him go, Pat ; this is dreadfully 
irregular," cried Margaret. 

" Mamma would never allow you to beat him," 
said Cecilia. 

The latter words were the most effective. Pat- 
rick, who was not a boy of violent temper, slowly 
and sternly suflFered the little culprit to rise, who 
retreated into a comer, scowling savagely at his 
brother. 

The appearance of Jacky was somewhat ludicrous. 
His thick sandy hair had been cut in the most 
strange and irregular fashion ; here a little clump 
had been snipped off close as newly-mown grass — 
there hung down a long, straight piece, that had 
by accident escaped the scissors. His round face 
was red with struggling and smeared with crying, 
and Jacky altogether looked the very reverse of 
what an honourable and learned member ought 
to be. 

" What has he been doing ? " asked Margaret. 

" Look here. Til tell you what all this row was 
about," said Patrick. " Idleness, as we all know, is 
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the mother of mischief. While we were waiting 
liere, Master Jack, having nothing better to do, 
amused himself by cutting off his own hair with 
your scissors, which he found lying upon the floor. 
He has made a pretty figure of himself, as you may 
see ; but that was not enough — the chap took it 
into his head that he would clip off* poor Jessie's 
hair as well as his own. Jessie had no mind to be 
made a fright of, so there was a scuffle and a scrim- 
mage, and I came to the lady's rescue, like one of 
your favourite knights, and was going to box the 
little rogue's ears when you came into the room." 

" Well, well," began Margaret, who was impatient 
to commence a certain parliamentary speech which 
she had taken some pains to work up, " as no great 
harm seems to be done, suppose that we smooth 
over matters this time, and begin our play at once. 
Dry your eyes, Jessie," she continued, with a touch 
of contempt in her tone, for the child had the char- 
acter of caring a good deal too much for her personal 
appearance; '* these curls of yours are all safe, so 
there's nothing to make a fuss about." 

After a little arrangement and management on 
the part of the elder sisters, it was decided that no 
further notice was to be taken of the little fracas. 
The members for Flowers, Study, Books, and Dinner- 
burgh took their places, with Jessie, whom Patrick 
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named the "Dickybird member," in honour of the 
canary, which had been the only one of hor con- 
stituents to give her an audible vote. 

"You see," whispered Margaret to Cecilia, "how 
necessary it is to contrive something to preserve 
better order in the house. We must bring in a bill 
to prevent such quarrels in future. Oh ! don't you 
be taking out that everlasting crochet here — no one 
ever saw a member of Parliament working a peacock- 
pattern while debates were going on ! " 

" I am not going to sit here with my hands before 
me," said Cecilia, " if I sit here at all. Idleness is, 
as Pat said, the mother of mischief." 

Had Cecilia been one to take a broad and extended 
view of what was passing around her, she might 
have come to the conclusion that one or two rows 
of crochet were not of worth suflScient to counter- 
balance the annoyance which the sight of her work 
evidently caused her sister. But Cecilia, with many 
valuable qualities, had not that of kind consideration 
for others. She had a sincere desire to do her duty, 
but had very narrow ideas of what that duty 
required. There was something about Cecilia which 
made her a disagreeable companion, though it was 
difficult to tell in what that something consisted. 
Margaret used to say that Cecilia was made of rough 
points, always rubbing her neighbours on one side 
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or the other, without, however, giving to any one 
serious cause of offence. The root of her faults was 
selfishness ; but, like other roots, it lay so deep 
underground that only its effects showed its exist- 
ence. Cecilia was not selfish about her money — she 
gave readily to the poor; she was not selfish at 
table ; and when any little dainty was divided, no 
one appeared less selfish than she. But she did not 
choose to be put out of her way ; she would not 
readily yield up a fandy ; she had no idea of being 
as a child among children, and of finding actual 
enjoyment in adding to that of others. Cecilia 
might have given up a fortune to benefit Margaret^ 
but she would not, on any account, leave off her 
crochet to please her. 

Under the discouragement, therefore, of an auditor 
plying her needle and counting her stitches, the 
member for Study rose to make her opening speech 
to an otherwise attentive House : — 

** Gentlemen of the Commons, I beg to bring 
before you a Bill for the Better Observation of 
Hours of Study (a groan from the m&inher for 
Dinnerhurgh). To an enlightened audience such 
as this, I need hardly enlarge on the necessity of 
education, the advantages to be derived from culti- 
vating the mind. Columns of spelling are needful to 
the child as columns of soldiers to the captain, and 
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he who turns his back on the Multiplication-table 
deserves no place at the dinner-table! {Hear! hear! 
and laughter from all hut J achy ^ who turns down 
the corners of his lips with disgust). And what 
would the mind be without knowledge ? It would 
be like a miserable unfurnished house ! Knowledge 
adorns the memory with Grey, * Browne, "f White, J 
Orange, § and Scarlett, || {a great sensation of sur- 
prise) — knowledge feeds the memory with Lamb, IT 
Roebuck,** and Bacon, -ff sei*ved up by one Cook,JJ 
and three Butlers §§ {exclamations of Oh! Oh ! from 
every side), and satisfies its thirst with Brooke, |||| 
Rivers, irir and Lake*** {clapping and cheers, mingled 
with cries of * What do you mean ? ' ' How do you 
make that out ? * * What a pack of nonsense you're 
talking ! '). What honourable member spoke of * a 
pack of nonsense?' I can prove every assertion 
that I have made, and if my words have created 
surprise, it is because ignorance is the mother of 
wonder {Hear, hear! from Patrick), Without 



* A celebrated statesman. t A Crimean hero, 

t Kirke White, the poet § William III. 

II A chief officer in the Crimean war. 
HT The family name of the statesman, Lord Melbourne. 
** A well-known member of Parliament, 
tt A famons philosopher, writer, and Lord Chancellor. 
*t Captain Cook, who sailed round the world. 

f§ First, a comic poet ; second, a religious author ; third, one of the heroes in 
the defence of Silistria. 
nil Sir James Brooke, Bajah of Sarawak. 
^^ Lord Rivers, executed by Richard III. 
*** A distinguished general in the reign of George III. 
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ful-thcr preamble, gentlemen of the House of Cora- 
mons, I request you to unite with me in a vote that^ 
(luring the lamented absence of our sovereign lady, 
and the sickness of the regent whom her majesty 
has appointed, lessons be conducted with the same 
regularity as heretofore in the kingdom of Percia." 

PatHch Hands up for lessons ! 

Margaret I don't think that votes are given in 
that fashion in the House of Commons. 

Jessie. It's the easiest way to vota 

Patrick It is the easiest, and I vote that we 
have it. There's no difficulty in counting out our 
House. 

Margaret Then — hands up for my bill ! 

The three eldest held up their hands. 

Margaret Contrary — theirs ! 

Up go both of Jachy's hands, very dusty and 
black. Jessie looks doubtfully first at one sister^ 
then at the other. 

Patrick. Member for Dickybird, why don't you 
vote? 

Jessie {putting her finger in her niouih). 'Cause 
I don't like lessons, but perhaps dear mamma would 
wish me to do them. 

Margaret (smiUng). Inclination and duty pair off. 

Pati^k. Duty should always give a plumper. 

Jacky {saucily). It's all very well for you to talk, 
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when you're home for the holidaj^s, and have nothing 
to do. 

Patrick Nothing to do, you little rogue ! have I 
not to keep you in order ? 

Margaret Question I order 1 the honourable mem- 
ber for Books is making a digression. The Bill for 
Lessons has been triumphantly carried by a majority 
in the House. I now propose that a tax of one 
penny be laid upon those who break this law of the 
realm. 

Jacky (triumphantly). I've no pennies, that's 
lucky ; I spent the last in buying sweets. 

Margaret I propose, further, that those who can- 
not pay the tax in pennies, should pay it in what 
are termed bull's-eyes. 

Jacky (kicking the leg of the table aiid looking 
savage), I won't play at Parliament — I don't like 
Parliament at all. 

Patrick. I am afraid that this will prove an un- 
popular government. I propose, therefore, that all 
the pennies and bull's-eyes — 

Margaret Call them the national income. 

Patrick. That the national income be collected 
together, and as Madge — 

Margaret The member for Study. 

Patrick, The member for Study once said^ie 
given to whoever has behaved the best. 
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JacJcy (growling), I won't get it. 

Patn'ick, Tm afraid that you won't. 

Margaret Hands up for my tax ! 

The three elder hold up their hands, and Jessie, 
inspired by a sudden hope of gaining countless 
pennies and sugar-plums, does the same. 

Margaret Contrary ; theirs ! 

Up go Jacky's, down all the rest 

Patrick, The bill is carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Cecilia, I undertake the charge of Jessie's lessons. 

Margaret And I Jacky's, in addition to doing 
my own. 

Patrick, I rise to propose a tax upon untruth- 
fulness, which I hope that no one will have to 
pay. 

Margaret I second you, member for Books. No- 
thing is so mean and disgraceful as falsehood. 

Patrick Hands up for my tax 1 

It is carried without opposition, 

Jacky (fiercely), I propose a tax on unkindness. 
I won't have all the taxes for the big ones ! 

Patrick Hands up for a tax on unkindness. 

This bill is also carried without opposition, 

Margaret I propose a tax upon selfishness, that 
baneful quality which, like the chill of winter, seals 
up the fount of kindly affection, withers the flowers 
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of enjoyment, and spreads a cloud over the sky of 
good-humour. 

Patrick, Hear, hear ! 

Jacky. Madge talks so grand ! 

Cecilia. And I propose a fine upon disobedience 
to mamma's general rules. 

Margaret The member for Flowers is quite out 
of order, proposing a second bill when the House is 
engaged with the first. 

On a show of hands, Margaret's bill is candied, 
followed by iftat of Cecilia, 

Jacky {jumping up from his seat), Tliere's the 
dinner-bell ! 

Margaret. Can it be one o'clock yet ? 

Patrick, We've got over a lot of business. I 
don't believe that in the real House of Commons 
bills are pushed through half so fast. 

Margaret, No, indeed ; they have three readings, 
and have then to pass through the House of Lords, 
and afterwards to have the Queen's consent, before 
they become laws of the land. 

It was fortunate that the member for Dinnerburgh 
had scampered out of the Parliament House before 
Margaret made this confession, or he might have re- 
fused to acknowledge himself to be bound by laws 
passed in so unconstitutional a manner as those 
which had just been made. 
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Patrich How are we to manage about levying 
the taxes ? how are we to decide on who is seLSsb, 
or unkind, or disobedient to general rules ? 

Margaret (after a little reflection). There is the 
large slate upon a stand, which we can easily bring 
from the school-room. Any member may write 
upon it an accusation against either himself or an- 
other, and the accused will have an opportunity of 
defending himself before the bar of the House of 
Commons. 

Pati'ich I don't like that way of informing. We 
always say at Brighton, "Don't tell tales out of 
school" 

Margaret But this is not school, but Parliament. 
Even the great Warren Hastings had to answer for 
his conduct at the bar of the House of Commons. 

Patrick (laughing). And was he sentenced to pay 
his penny? 

Margaret's only reply to the member for Books is 
a playful pat on the cheek, and without further dis- 
cussion Parliament is adjourned till the following 
day. 






CHAPTER IV. 




THE POEM. 

JJRING the remainder of that day Mar- 
garet was hardly seen in the family circle. 
Lessons were not to be commenced until 
Tuesday, but it was suggested that Mar- 
garet must be doing all her work for the 
week in advance, she remained so closely shut up in 
her own little room. Patrick suggested that she 
must be writing a Parliamentary report to her 
mother, but the only dispatch sent that evening to 
Mrs. Percy was a rather short one from Cecilia, 
written in her stiff, neat handwriting— a note which 
Margaret would have described, had she read it, as 
the very essence of commonplace. Margaret came 
down late to tea, with her a rather unusual occur- 
rence. She did not attend to the conversation around 
her, did not even hear when she herself was ad- 
dressed, and looked as if her thoughts were wander- 
ing off somewhere in the direction of the stars. Her 
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humed meal being finished before her brothers had 
half completed theirs, Margaret dashed off again to 
her room, and remained busy there long after the 
hour which her mother had appointed for her retir- 
ing to rest. 

The fact is, that Margaret had a poetical fit upon 
her, and was setting her brain to work like a high- 
pressure engine, to complete her grand design of a 
metrical history of England, which should include 
all the principal dates. Margaret's head ached and 
the clock struck eleven before she had come to the 
reign of Queen Victoria ; but it was with a sensation 
of proud delight that, having finished the final stanza 
at length, the poetess affixed the initials M. P. to 
the work, carefully adding the date, with the note, 
*' Written before the authoress had completed the 
age of fourteen." Margaret, it must be confessed, 
thought her little poem a very remarkable produc- 
tion ; she actually doubted, in her childish vanity, 
whether Pope or Byron could have accomplished 
such a task at so early an age. Margaret had an 
idea that she was making a valuable addition to 
educational literature, by clothing chronology in the 
robe of verse. It is to be feared that when she 
knelt at evening prayers, the poor girFs thoughts 
wandered as much as when she had been seated in 
the social circle ; and when, near midnight, Mar- 
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garet laid her head upon her pillow, her last waking 
reflection was, that if at a future period the bio- 
graphy of the poetess M. Percy should be written, 
the metrical history would certainly be introduced 
in it, as a specimen of her precocious talent. 

The reader will doubtless smile at the vanity of 
the youthful member for Study, and will perhaps 
skip altogether the poem which cost her many an 
hour of hard thinking, and some trouble in historical 
research. 

MARaARET PERCY'S 
CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

In a thousand and sixty-six CHtne over 
Conqueror William, the Norman rover ; 
Beneath his power the Saxons fell, 
And gloomily listened to Freedom's knell 
In the clanging sound of the curfew-bell. 

In a thousand and eighty-seven his crown 
To the Second William descended down ; 
But short and unblest the monarch's reign, — 
Beneath the arrow of one of his train 
Within the New Forest the king lies slain ! 

Henry the First, Beauclerk surnamed. 
In eleven hundred the sceptre claimed. 
Gentle Matilda, his Saxon bride, 
Dispensed her charities far and wide ; — 
On the ocean perished his heir and pride. 

Eleven hundred and thirty-five 

Was a time for men to struggle and strive ; 
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When Stephen of Blois 'jrftinsf the Empress Mavd 
Levelled the spear and drew the sword, 
Then reigned triumphant as England's lord. 

In eleven hundred and fifty-four 
Second Henry the regal sceptre hore. 
Alas ! for the monarch rohed and crowned ! 
The friend that he raised was faithless found ; 
But the sons that he loved gave the deepest wound. 

Like a storm on the coast of Palestine hurst 
The lion-heart monarch, Richard the First; 
tn fXtoen hundred and eighty-nine 
Rose this fiery prince of Plantagenet line, 
Long a captive in Germany doomed to pine. 

Of years tUDelve hundred lacked one alone, 
When John ascended his brother's throne. 
Oh ! Kunnimede honoured aye must be, 
Where John, *mid his barons bold and fr^je, 
Signed the Charter of English liberty I 

Twelve hundred and sixteen , a feeble child 

On his guardian Pembroke Third Henry smiled ; 

Unfit alike in his riper age 

To sway the council, or war to wage, 

Dull is his record in history's page. 

Twelve hundred and seventy-two, the hand 
Of fierce First Edward controls the land : 
With stern ambition the king assails 
Insulted Scotland and trembling Wales, 
And fills with slaughter their lovely vales. 

Thirteen hundred and seven a sceptre gave 
To the Second Edward — the first, a grave ; 
Then Scotland the English yoke could spurn, 
And the tide of success began to turn, 
Till brave Bruce triumphed on Bannockburn. 
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In thirteen hundred and twenty-seven^ 
When crown and life were from Edward riven, 
The Third of that name our king became, 
To kindle in France war's fatal flame, — 
While his queen in England won nobler fame. 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-seven — as cold 
Lay in his grave England's hero bold. 
The famed Black Prince, Edward's eldest bom — 
The crown was by Second Hichard worn, 
Till by Bolingbroke from the monarch torn. 

In thirteen hundred and ninety -nine 
Fourth Henry, of Lancaster's haughty line. 
Became our ruler ; too soon to know 
What begins in crime ever ends in woe, — 
For the murderer finds no peace below ! 

Fourteen hundred and thirteen, Fifth Harry rose. 
Whose valour at Agincourt crushed his foes ; 
But, oh ! can the victor's wreath of pride 
One stain on his shining scutcheon hide, 
Or England forget how Cobham died ? 

In fourteen hundred and twenty-two 
A baby monarch, Sixth Henry, view. 
Meek-hearted king ! 'mid contending foes. 
The wars of the White and the Crimson Rose, . 
Life speeds in sorrow, in blood to close. 

In fourteen hundred and sixty-one 

Was the reign of Fourth Edward of York begun. 

Before him, a captive, stood Henry's heir ; 

Oh ! ruthless hand, that could smite him there, 

'Mid the shrieks of a mother's wild despair ! 

In fourteen hundred and eighty-threey 
Poor prisoner, mocked with royalty. 
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Young Edward the Fifth, in the gloomy Tower 
Passed many a weary and anxious hour, 
Till by death cut short like an opening flower. 

That same year saw to the throne succeed 
Third Richard, the author of that dark deed. 
But short and bloody the tyrant's reign — 
Soon, unlamented, 'midst heaps of slain, 
His corpse lay stretched upon Bosworth'g plain. 

In year fourteen hundred and eighty- five 
Began peace to flourish, the land to thrive. 
When Henry the Seventh, in England's sight. 
Placed the ring on Elizabeth's hand, to unite 
The warring Roses of Red and White. 

In fifteen hundred and nine he dies, 
And bluff King Harry his place supplies. 
What the father hoarded the son expends ; 
To his fickle humour a nation bends — 
The dread alike of his foes and friends ! 

In fifteen hundred and forty-seven 

To Edward the Sixth was the sceptre given. 

He the narrow path of virtue kept 

Through his brief career ; and his country wept 

O'er the grave where her youthful sovereign slept. 

Fifteen hundred and fifty-three^ — 
Sad must the record of Mary be ! 
There were martyrs bound to the flaming stake- 
Hearts nor terror nor pain could shake 
Braved fearful death for the gospel's sake. 

In fifteen hundred and fifty-eight 
Elizabeth governs in princely state ; 
Triumphant the navies of England ride. 
And the foreign fleet which her shores defied, 
The tempest has scattered far and wide. 
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Id sixteen hundred and three comes forth 
The Stuart James, from the stormy nort h : 
Then Raleigh bowed to the block his head ; 
And the royal maid, who in secret wed, 
Was seised as to foreign shores she fled. 

In sixteen hundred and twenty- five 
First Charles succeeded ; condemned to strive 
Through the changeful scenes of his sad career. 
Vain Rupert's sabre, or Ormond's spear — 
Their sovereign presses a bloody bier ! 

Year sixteen hundred and forty -nine 

O'er the monarch's head saw the keen axe shine : 

Then Oliver Cromwell with iron sway 

Forced foes to submit, and all to obey, 

And the power of the Parliament swept away. 

Sixteen hundred and sixty — the echoes ring 
"With a welcome to Charles, long-banished king! 
But the fear of the Lord is not his guide ; — 
By plague, and fire, and the foeman's pride 
A sinful nation is judged and tried. 

Sixteen hundred and eighty-five^ awhile 
Stern James the Second controlled our isle. 
Impatient the Romish faith to spread 
By bigot zeal to his ruin led, 
With his wife and infant to France he fled. 

In sixteen hundred and eighty-nine 

Reigns William the Third, of Orange line, 

And Mary her royal head uprears ; 

But worse than worthless her crown appears, 

Since bought at the price of a father's tears ! 

In seventeen hundred and two began 
The short but eventful reign of Anne. 
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Though Marlborough *s heart with triumph glowed 
When o'er Blenheim's field he a victor rode ; 
Yet barren the laurels which fame bestowed. - 

In seventeen hundred and fourteen came 

The Brunswick elector — King Gteorge his name. 

With a thirst for gold seemed the people fired, 

All hoped to obtain what all desired, 

Till the bubble broke, and the hope expired ! 

In seventeen hundred and twenty-seven 
Rose George the Second. In vain had striven 
For empire the son of the banished James — 
As vainly young Charles at conquest aims ; 
Brave Wolfe our grateful remembrance claims. 

In seventeen hundred and threescore more. 
Third George was proclaimed from shore to shore. 
Oh ! fearful the storm that o'er Europe swept ! 
Thrones rocked and fell, nations mourned and wept ; 
But Heaven our country in safety kept ! 

Eighteen hundred and twenty^ Fourth Gteorge became 
King where he had ruled in his father's name. 
He left no oflfspring his state to bear ; 
For God had summoned his daughter fair, 
We trust a more glorious crown to wear. 

Eighteen hundred and thirty, a sailor true, 
King William the Fourth on the throne we view, 
Who with Nelson had braved the stormv blast. 
In the course of this monarch's reign at last 
The much-disputed Reform Bill passed. 

In eighteen hundred and thirty-seven 
A fair young Queen was to Britain given. 
May commerce flourish, religion spread. 
And Heaven its choicest blessings shed 
On our loved Victoria's royal head ! 



CHAPTER V. 




THE POETESS. 

ECILIA, on the following morning, was just 
making up her mind to rise, wishing, like 
the sluggard, that she might have "a 
little more sleep and a little more slumber," 
while conscious that it was more than 
ever her duty to show an example of regularity to 
her younger brothers and sisters, when she was 
startled by a quick, impatient knock at her door. 

" Come in. Oh ! is it you, Madge, so early ! I 
trust that nothing is the matter ! " exclaimed Cecilia. 
"The matter ! no. Why do you look so frightened? 
You ought to have been up an hour ago. I have 
only come to speak to you about a capital plan — a 
surprise which we may give to mamma." 

" Can't you tell me about it at breakfast ? I have 
no time to listen now," yawned Cecilia. 

"Just a minute, like a dear good girl. See, I 
have written the History of England all in verse — 
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every king's date brought into the stanzas. You've 
no notion how hard it was to manage. Now, if you 
would teach half of it to Jessie, and I the other half 
to Jacky, they would recite it before mamma on her 
return, astonish and please her, and get a great deal 
of information into their own little heads besides." 

" You don't mean to attempt to make the unfor- 
tunate children learn this tremendous long thing by 
heart ? " said Cecilia, turning over the leaves of the 
poem, which Margaret had placed before her. 

The authoress coloured at the epithet, as applied 
to her laboured production, and replied, with a little 
testiness, *'It would save them all the trouble of 
learning chronology ; you know how stupid Jessie 
is at her dates." 

" Poor Jessie would think it * out of the fiying- 
pan into the fire ' indeed, were I to attempt to cram 
her brain with such an endless number of dates." 

Margaret looked quite angry. " Every one 
knows," she replied, " that children learn poetry 
with far greater ease than prose. You can do what 
you please, but I shall to-day begin the History 
with Jacky." 

" I wish him joy of it, and you too," said Cecilia 
with a little laugh, which made Margaret hasten out 
of the room with a swelling heart, slamming the 
door behind her. 
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The young authoress longed for sympathy in her 
labours ; and as it still wanted half an hour to 
breakfast-time, she went in search of her faithful 
Patroclus. 

Margaret found Patrick in the play-room, stretched 
on the floor, in full enjoyment of "Feats on the 
Fiord." 

"Patroclus dear," she said, laying her hand 
caressingly upon his shoulder, "I have just finished 
a historical poem ; if you like I will read it to you 
now." 

Patrick did not like, having no particular taste 
either for history or poetry ; but he did not wish to 
disappoint his sister, and therefore courageously 
made up his mind to bear the infliction like a man. 

Taking her brother's silence for consent, the 
young authoress seated herself on the floor beside 
him, and with a good deal of emphasis began her 
reading. 

" Well ! if you don't knock off the people sharp ! " 
exclaimed Patrick, after listening to the first five 
stanzas; — ''poor Prince William and his shipwreck, 
Thomas a Becket and his misdeeds, each clapped up 
into a single line ! " 

" You think it too short, and Cecily thinks it too 

long." 

" Oh ! I don't think it too short," ssid Patrick 
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quickly ; " It's multum in parvo, as we say. If 
you're to gallop through the whole English History, 
you must give many a good long leap." 

Patrick had to suppress more than one yawn, as 
Margaret read verse after verse, glancing up at him 
with a little pause for remark after any of her 
especial favourites, and now and then making slight 
apologies for want of time or difficulty of subject, 
as authors are apt to do when they angle for a few 
words of praise. But Patrick had as little flattery 
as poetry in him, and sat quietly attentive, with his 
thumbs in his pockets, his eyes only now and then 
wandering to his own amusing book. He made no 
observation until, at the close of the stanza upon 
James the First, he exclaimed, '* Royal maid ! — wed 
in secret ! — who on earth could that be ? " 

"Lady Arabella Stuart, of course, who was so 
cruelly thrown into prison by her cousin the king 
for daring to marry without his consent." 

" I never heard of her before," said Patrick bluntly; 
*' and you've not said a word about old Guy Fawkes, 
whom every school-boy knows about. It would 
have been better to havQ put in the old rhyme — 

* The gunpowder plot 
Shall never be forgot 
"While the Castle of Edinburgh stands on a rock,* 

and left Lady — what d'ye call her? — alone." 
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Margaret did not like the criticism, and closed her 
manuscript abruptly, though still keeping her thumb 
in it to open readily at the place where she had 
left off. "Perhaps you have had enough," she said 
coldly, " and would rather go on with your book ? " 

Patrick smiled his own good-humoured smile ; he 
was too honest to answer " No." Margaret rolled 
up her manuscript, and rose from her seat on the 
floor. She was not angry with Patrick, as she had 
been with Cecilia, but she was mortified and an- 
noyed. " He's a dear good fellow, but he has not 
a particle of imagination in him," was the reflection 
of the disappointed poetess. " There is no one to 
appreciate talent in this house, at least when my 
parents are away. Well, well, mine is the lot of 
many who have worked hard to benefit others — 
they meet with little gratitude or reward. But I'll 
serve Jacky in spite of himself; — to him, at least, 
the poem which I have taken such pains to write 
shall be of real use. Learning by heart strengthens 
the memory — studying poetry cultivates the taste ; 
he shall learn at least one stanza of my poem quite 
perfectly every day." 

The young governess was " counting without her 
pupil." When, after breakfast, little Jacky came 
slowly and reluctantly to his lessons, with a well- 
thumbed spelling-book in hand, expecting to be put 
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through the wonted exercise of 6a, be, bi, bo, b% to 
wind up with one of the simplest of Watts' beautiful 
songs, he was taken aback on being confronted with 
the formidable Chronological ffistory of England. 
No Conservative could have more obstinately re- 
sisted innovation than did the member for Dinner- 
burgh upon this memorable occasion. He did not 
care for the Conqueror, no, not he. "Let dogs 
delight*' was a great deal prettier. Margaret had 
by this time become a little irritable from disap- 
pointment and mortified pride ; strengthening her 
own resolution by the axiom that you must never 
let a pupil win the victory from you, and neglecting 
the prior consideration, that you must first be sure 
that your cause be a just one, she persisted in forcing 
William and his odious curfew-bell upon the sand}^- 
haired little Saxon before her. 

After Margaret had spent some time in vain efforts 
— for Jacky seemed this morning to be more than 
usually dull — Cecilia, who was steadily conducting 
the lessons of the docile Jessie, thought proper to 
put in a word. 

" Madge," she said, " do you not think that verse 
too hard for the child ? " 

"I must judge for my own pupil, please,'* replied 
Margaret stiffly, with no kindly recollection of the 
warning given in the morning. 
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But Jacky was encouraged by syiTipatby from 
without. ''I can't learn that stupid stuff!" he 
called out, in a tone which quite upset Margaret's 
command over her temper. 

"It is you who are stupid, you dunce," she ex- 
claimed, shaking the boy by his little fat shoulders. 
Jacky upon receiving this unlawful species of cor- 
rection, set up a vigorous roar. 

" Madge ! what are you doing ? You know that 
mamma never suffers you to lay a hand upon the 
children," cried Cecilia, her voice almost drowned in 
Jacky's passionate howl. 

Margaret knew this well, and was instantly con- 
scious that she had made a mistake, and transgressed 
the bounds of her power. Much irritated against 
others, and yet more vexed with herself, she caught 
up her poem, hurried out of the room, and rushing 
up-stairs to her own chamber, flung the poor Chrono- 
logical History violently down upon the floor, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Margaret was at the moment too much excited t.o 
think. Her ideas were like a tangled skein, which 
she had not then either the temper or the patience 
to unravel. Margaret had a vague impression that 
she had wished and tried to be a public benefactor, 
and that no one would receive her benefits — that 
all the family were against her, and would one day 
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regret their unkindness. Gradually, however, Mar- 
garet's excitement quieted down; reason's voice 
began again to be heard ; and the mortified authoress 
remembered that it was possible that she herself 
might be somewhat in fault. Margaret picked up 
her poem, and dried her eyes. Her little apartment 
was over the school-room, and overlooked the lawn. 
From the latter now rose the cheerful voices of Jacky 
and Jessie at play ; from the former the sound of 
the piano, upon which Cecilia was diligently practis- 
ing her scales. Margaret was reminded of her own 
duties. She recollected the studies which she had 
agreed to pursue by heraelf. With a nice sense of 
honour, upon which she prided herself more, perhaps, 
than upon anything else, Margaret resolved to work 
just as hard when the eye of neither mother nor 
governess was upon her as if every movement were 
watched. She resolutely sat down to her lessons, 
translated a chapter of French history with more 
than usual care, puzzled out a difficult sum, and 
committed to memory a considerable portion of geo- 
graphy. The mind of the young girl was braced 
and her spirit calmed by steady application. When 
twelve o'clock struck, she felt able to go down to 
the play-room, though somewhat reluctant to do so. 
Margaret's vanity was a little soothed by the thought 
that her Parliament could ceHainly never go on 
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without her, — ^that she was the life and soul of any 
amusement which required intellect and energy. 

Cecilia, with crochet in hand, was already seated 
in the play-room, and Patrick was on the point of 
seeking the honourable member for Study, when she 
made her appearance at the door, for once the last 
of the party. 




CHAPTER VI. 




^ 



SECOND DEBATE. 

•ARGARErS first glance was at the black- 
board, and her curiosity was aroused by 
seeing that there was something written 
upon it. The averted look and stiff 
manner of Cecilia^ and the peculiar, know- 
ing expression of Jacky, made her feel as- 
sured that the something related to herself. Nor was 
she mistaken in her conjecture. On the board were 
these woi'ds : ^^ M, yesterday never even inquired 
after her sick governess; she did not go to see her; 
she never bade her good-night Miss Lane had 
tears in her eyes this morning when mentioning 
this instance of neglects 

"Oh! dear me, I quite forgot all about her!" 
exclaimed Margaret, with sudden compunction. "I 
was so much taken up with — well, well, it was 
very selfish in me ; I have fairly forfeited my 
penny." 
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"And you shook me and made me cry," said 
Jacky. 

" More baby you/' observed Patrick. 

However much displeased Margaret might feel 
with her youngest brother, she was too candid to 
deny the justice of his accusation. Without an 
attempt to defend herself she said, " And I broke 
mamma's rule by staying up last night much later 
than my usual hour ; so I have three taxes to pay." 
With a crimson cheek but a resolute air, she drew 
out a tiny silver coin from an almost empty purse, 
and asked who should keep the money. 

No one seemed inclined to reply ; an uncomfort- 
able feeling pervaded the House. Margaret turned 
to Patrick a.nd said, " You'll be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer." 

Patrick took the money in silence, and there then 
ensued an uncomfortable pause, during which no one 
knew what to do except Cecilia, whose gray eyes 
were steadily bent upon her pattern, while her fingers 
were busy with the stitches. 

Patrick felt for Margaret. He thought it hard 
that she should suffer from the amusement which 
she herself had devised. He knew that she was 
really less selfish than Cecilia, had a better temper 
than Jacky, and less often transgressed her mother's 
rules than perhaps any other member of the family. 
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It puzzled his honest brain to imagine the reason 
why all the scrapes should have fallen to her share ; 
he admired her candour and self-command ; and his 
perceptions were too blunt to make him fully aware 
of her overweening vanity. Patrick considered Mar- 
garet — as perhaps she considered herself — an amus- 
ing companion, a capital friend, an active, obliging, 
unselfish girl, who might sometimes give way to 
temper, but who was always ready to own a faulty 
and willing to make amends. He saw that her 
Parliament, on this its second sitting, was likely to 
prove an utter failure, unless some efltort were made 
to give its proceedings a more agreeable turn. Pat- 
rick was no inventive genius, but, inspired by simple 
good-nature, he now rose to break the uncomfort- 
able silence. 

" Good people," began the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with no attempt at eloquence of dis- 
course, grace of manner, or parliamentary phrase, 
"to-morrow is Madge's birth-day; I vote we have a 
pic-nic on the lawn." 

Had Demosthenes himself addressed the party, 
his speech could hardly have had a better effect. 
Patrick's blunt proposition fell plump like a cannon- 
ball upon that imaginary ice of which we so often have 
heard, and smashed right through it directly. Jacky 
shouted "Hurrah!" at the top of his voice, adding 
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to the noise both with feet and with hands; Jessie 
clapped and cheered; even Cecilia deigned to say, 
"Hear, hear!" and a bright smile of satisfaction 
beamed on the face of the member for Study. 

"I vote," shouted Jacky, as soon as there was 
anything like silence — "I vote for a pic-nic, and 
lots to eat ! " 

" Hands up for it ! " cried Patrick. There was 
not one dissentient vote. 

Margaret was herself again. A new channel was 
given to her thoughts, and her imagination caught 
at the idea which presented itself of a novel species 
of amusement. 

" Gentlemen of the House of Commons," she said, 
rising, " permit me to thank you for the bill which 
has just been proposed and carried. At the same 
time I would venture to suggest an amendment. 
The pleasure of eating is transitory (Jacky sits open- 
mouthed, wondering what " transitory " can be) — 
it is a pleasure which we share with lower animals 
—cats, dogs, and especially pigs-and is therefore 
scarcely worthy the attention of an intellectual 
assembly such as this. (A grunt from Jacky, at 
which Jessie laughs, and PatHck gives a little meanr 
ing shake of the head,) But, honourable and learned 
friends, it is possible to exert inventive powers^ and 
display mental energy, even in the culinary art. 
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My amendment therefore is this : I propose that 
every one who comes to the — the repast on the lawn 
(the word pic-nic was not suited for a speecli), should 
bring some beverage or article of food made entirely 
by his own hands ; so shall the banquet be doubly 
sweet, so shall industrious effort precede social enjoy- 
ment." 

Patrick, Do you call catching fish the same thing 
as making them ? (The House laughs,) 

Margaret I consider catching fish to be one exer- 
cise of talent, and cooking them to be another. Any 
honourable member displaying such talent, should 
be entitled to appear at the repast. 

Patrick, Well, then, I second the amendment. 

The amendment is put to the vote and carried, 

Margaret, As we shall have plenty to do and to 
think of, I propose that this House rise to-day a 
little earlier than usual. 

Jessie, full of eagerness, from a vision of Tom-trot 
rising in her mind, warmly seconded this proposal, 
and no one making any objection, the Parliament 
House was speedily deserted, 

Margaret felt that her first duty was to repair the 
neglect of yesterday. Her conscience reproached 
her for unkindness towards her gentle governess. 
Though possessing high qualities both of heart and 
of head, Miss Lane was no great favourite with 
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Margaret, for some insufficient reasons. In tho 
first place, it seemed to the young lady that to one 
gifted with such talents as she considered her own, 
a governess was an unnecessary evil. No stimulus, 
no spui' was required by a mind so ready of itself 
to dash forward. Then Miss Lane was subject to 
distressing nervous headaches, the result both of 
over-study and of heart-griefs in early life. Margaret, 
full of buoyant health, scarcely knowing what it was 
to suffer even an hour of indisposition, had no sym- 
pathy whatever for what she deemed fanciful com- 
plaints, and in her own mind always coupled nerves 
with nonsense. The headaches of the governess 
were regarded by Maigaret with feelings rather of 
impatience than of pity ; as, when unusually severe, 
they interrupted the regularity of study, made a 
cheerful companion a dull one, and threw the burden 
of the children's lessons upon their elder sisters. 

The last and most serious cause of alienation be- 
tween governess and pupil was one which some of 
my readers will scarcely understand. Miss Lane 
happened to hold, and ventured to own, some opinions 
in politics at variance with those of Mr. Percy, and 
therefore, of course, with those ot his enthusiastic 
daughter. She had been, as Margaret expressed it, 
"cold as a toad" at the time of the election, when 
the feelings of every one else, not excluding Jacky, 
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had been up to fever heat with excitement Margaret^ 
with all her ideas of generosity and loftiness of char- 
acter, was not above the pettiness of prejudice, and 

I 

formed a low estimate of the judgment of any one 
who could hold what she deemed nonsensical views 
on the subjects of Reform or Protection. 

When, however, Margaret, after quitting the play- 
room, sauntered up-stairs to Miss Lane's apartment, 
and, on entering it, saw the poor governess almost 
as white as the pillow which propped her head, and 
heard the gentle reproach, "I thought^ dear, that 
you had quite forgotten me," her better feelings were 
roused, and she asked pardon so frankly and kindly, 
that forgiveness was readily accorded. Margaret 
could see, however, that in eagerly following her 
own fancies and giving the rein to self-will in a 
pursuit which was in itself innocent and even praise- 
worthy, she had caused a good deal of pain to a 
sensitive heart ; and it was with something of re- 
morse as well as of mortification that Margaret now 
thought of what she called her " unlucky poem." 




CHAPTER VIL 



AS the twilight of the summer evening was 
closing in, Margaret, whea proceeding 
along one of the broad corridors of Percy 
Hall, had her attention arrested by a 
passionate howl, which came from the 
direction of the nursery. In that well- 
ordered home the mother had trained the elder 
children to feel an interest and responsibility in what 
concerned the younger ; the family of the Percies 
formed, indeed, a little monarchy, and Margaret, as 
a matter of course, did her duty as a minister of the 
Crown, and went to find out the cause of the dis- 
turbanca 

"I don't like you! — I hate you! — I'll bite you!" 
were the first words which greeted the ear of Mar- 
garet, as she entered the airy upper room which had 
been the nursery of successive generations of Percies. 
Jacky, half dressed, lay on the carpet; a bright 
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green carpet it was, covered with wreaths of roses 
— one of the pretty objects in a room where every- 
thing appeared pretty. Neat cots with snowy white 
curtains, gay pictures stuck over the wall, a rocking- 
horse in the corner, and a basket full of nice toys — 
all told of comfort and enjoyment ; yet there lay 
the spoiled little boy, sprawling at his full length, 
and kicking as if, instead of a pattern of roses, they 
were real thorns on which he was stretched. 

'*What is all this about? Oh, Jacky, I am 
afraid that you are a naughty boy!" cried MargaSret 

" Indeed, miss, he is a naughty boy," said Majsson, 
the nurse, who had, it must be owned, the chief 
hand in spoiling one whom she still considered as 
her " dear baby." " I lit the fire, and got everything 
ready for Miss Jessie, who had a fancy to make a 
little tom-trot ; but Master Jacky, he got hold of 
the treacle jar, and overturned it right on his clean 
new dress, and is in all this pet because he can't be 
trusted to make Tom-trot like his sister, who is 
nearly twice his age, and the neatest-fingered little 
lady in the world." 

Jacky, who had stopped his roaring on Margaret's 
coming in, listened in silence to the accusation, only 
showing by an occasional kick into the air that his 
temper was not yet subdued. 

"Jacky, you would not like me to send a bad 
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report of you to mamma ? " said Margaret, apjiroacli- 

ing the little culprit. 

The child, whose soiled frock had been removed, 

so that his mouth and fingei*s alone bore tokens 

of his foray upon the treacle, tossed his fat, bare 

little arms over his face, and remained in sulky 

silence. 

Margaret employed various arguments to move 

him, though feeling assured in her own mind that 
the power to administer a little pei*sonaI correction 
would do more to convince Jacky of his fault than 
all the arguments in the world. Her words had 
not much effect until she said, "Indeed, if you con- 
tinue naughty like this, Jacky, I certainly shall not 
allow you to come to my pic-nic on the lawn." 

** That's it — that's why I cried," exclaimed Jacky, 
raising himself on his hands, and speaking in an 
agitated voice ; " you said nobody was to come who 
did not make something himself, and I can't make 
nothing but tom-trot." 

" Not that neither," observed the nurse. 

*' And was all this storm raised for such a trifle?" 
said Margaret reprovingly. " Why did you not 
come at once and tell your troubles to me ? You 
could make — let me see — you could make butter in 
a bottle. I will ask cook to save some cream for 
you, if you will only be a good boy." 
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Jacky jumped up from the carpet in glee. ** Oh, 
that will be famous ! " he exclaimed 

" But mark me/' said Margaret, raising her finger 
with the dignity of a judge on the bench ; '*I will 
do nothing for a naughty child. You must now ask 
nurse's pardon for rude words and saucy threats; 
and you must own your fault in Parliament to- 
mon-ow, and pay the tax for unkindness." 

Jacky was by no means disposed to agree to such 
hard conditions, and there were symptoms of an- 
other storm. But Margaret kept her gi'ound ; and 
by means of the cream and the pic-nic wrung at 
last from the child a rather sullen " beg pardon ; *' 
which the good-natured Masson answered with many 
kisses and assurances that he was "a darling, the 
best of boys," and "never had meant no harm." 
It was more difficult to induce the child to promise 
to make confession on the following day, and pay 
the forfeit of a bull's-eye to justice ; but Margaret 
assured Jacky that if he did not *' do the brave and 
honourable thing,'*' she would be obliged herself to 
write down his fault on the slate ; so the boy, 
making a virtue of necessity, at last consented to 
save her the hateful task of an informer. 

"What a variety of characters one finds in a 
family," reflected Margaret as she quitted the 
nuraery ; " and what different management do 
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difterent tempers require I What judgment is needed 
for the government even of children ! The threat of 
writing to mamma of a fault would have been 
enough to melt Jessie into teara, and make her beg 
forgiveness in a moment. Jacky is a tough little 
rebel, and must be treated in a different way. I 
wish that I had the power to give him a sound 
flogging now and then ; it would do him a world 
of good, and save him fi-om plenty of future scrapes 
when he is old enough to be sent to school. Jacky 
might be influenced by fear — now we have only, 
self-interest to work on ; while Jessie can be moved 
by her affections. Cecily is always thinking of 
what * looks proper ; ' I — of what is glorious and 
great ; Patrick — ah I well, perhaps Patrick thinks 
the most of what is right. He is a dear good 
fellow ; but I don't think that he'll ever be much 
distinguished in the world : Nature never intended 
him for a hero of romance ! " Margaret smiled to 
herself at the idea. ** He will lead a quiet, jog-trot 
sort of life, I daresay, but not one that is glorious ; 
while I — oh, if I had only been born a boy 1 '* and 
leaning her elbow on the sill of the staircase window, 
Margaret gazed up into the sky, and built for her- 
self castles in the air, visions of chivalry, glory, and 
romance, bright and fanciful as the flitting clouds 
which hung over the rising moon. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




DECEIT. 

'EDNESDAY being Margaret's birth-day, 
many kindly wishes and little tokens of 
love showed that the anniversary was 
not forgotten. Jessie brought a little 
marker of her own making, with / loVe 
you stitclied upon it ; and Jacky, who was to yield 
up one bull's-eye to justice, sacrificed another to 
fraternal affection. A parcel from London arrived 
by the morning's post, and Margaret received a 
beautiful volume as a joint-gift from her father and 
mother. 

Either the pi-ospect of the approaching pic-nic, or 
a kindly desire to please his sister on her birth-day, 
made Jacky an unusually attentive pupil. Nothing 
was said of the Chronological History of England, 
and the lessons progi-essed most favourably. Cecilia^ 
however, when just commencing hearing those of 
Jessie, was called away to see. some poor person in 
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whom Mrs. Percy was interested, and rose to quit 
the room with rather a vexed glance at her pupil. 

" Old Mrs. Crane is so tedious, that I know that 
she will keep me for an hour. Well, Jessie, read 
on in your History ; you are just commencing the 
reign of Stephen — put your marker in the place 
where you leave off." 

Jessie sat very quiet indeed, and apparently very 
busy. Margaret, occupied with her own pupil, took 
no notice of the little girl, except to admire her 
steadiness. She observed, indeed, that on Cecilia's 
return there was a little fluttering movement in the 
corner where Jessie had taken her seat. 

Patrick came in at the same moment. " I say, 
has' any one seen my 'Feats on the Fiord?'" in- 
quired he, glancing around. 

Margaret answered in the negative, and Patrick 
proceeded to search about the room, while Cecilia 
walked up to her pupil, and held out her hand for 
the history book. 

"Well, dear, you have been very industrious," 
she said, noticing where the child had put in the 
marker. " I should not have expected you to have 
read on so far." 

Jessie coloured to the very roots of her flaxen 
hair at the praise. 

" She has been as quiet as a mouse," observed 
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Margaret. " Yon and I, Cecily, have both had 
famous pupils to-day." 

" Now come to the piano, dear Jessie," said 
Cecilia. 

Jessie hung down her head, and looked unwilling 
to rise. Her manner was so strange that it excited 
the attention of all her brothers and sisters. 
Cecilia repeated her order more sharply, and on 
Jessie's slowly rising from her seat Patrick ex- 
claimed, "Why, she's been sitting upon my 'Feats 
on the Fiord ! " 

"I am afraid that she has been reading it too," 
said Cecilia^ with a good deal of severity in her 
tone. 

Jessie's head hung so low that nothing was seen 
of her face, her long flaxen ringlets hid it com- 
pletely. 

" I suspect," continued Cecilia, turning to the 
child, " that while appearing to be busy with your 
lesson, you have been doing nothing but amusing 
youi-self. Have you read a single page of your 
History, Jessie ? " 

The little girl shook her head. 

" And yet you moved on your marker, on pur- 
pose to make me think that you had been indus- 
trious ! " 

Jessie made no reply. Margaret exclaimed, 
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" What mean deceit ! '* and Jacky cried out, " There 
goes a penny for untruthfulness ! *' 

" I do not see that^" observed Cecilia, gravely ; 
*' Jessie has behaved very ill, but she has not told 
an untruth." 

" She has acted one 1 *' exclaimed Margaret ; " and 
she has endured to receive praise when she knew 
that she deserved only punishment and blame. I 
have no patience for such mean conduct ! " 

" Suppose," said Patrick, who saw that his sister 
was growing excited, " suppose that we debate the 
question in our Parliament to-day, when we shall all 
have had time to think quietly over the matter. I 
am sure that Jessie is very sorry for what she has 
done." 

The big teans were rolling down the little girl's 
face. 

"We will do as Patrick suggests," said Cecilia; 
*'we will put off deciding on the subject until 
lessons are finished, and we meet together in the 
play-room." 

" Jacky's half hour is over," observed Margaret ; 
" you have been a good boy," she said to the child, 
"and may go and amuse yourself now as you 
like." 

Jacky availed himself of the welcome permission, 
and scampered out of the school-room, while Cecilia 
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and the disgraced Jessie proceeded to begin the 
lesson in music. 

As the elder sister sat by the piano, at Jessie's 
side, watching the little trembling fingers as they 
moved slowly over the keys, Jacky ran eagerly into 
the room. " Cecy, Cecy," he cried, " I want your 
bottle ! " 

" Don't come rushing in that manner, disturbing 
us at our studies," said the young lady; "speak to 
me when lessons are done." 

" But then I won't have time to make my butter!" 
exclaimed Jacky ; " you must give me your bottle 
this very minute." 

" What bottle do you mean ? " asked Cecila. 

" The pretty blue bottle that stands on your 
chimney-piece, that held rose-water," answered 
Jack. 

" And what do you want it for ? " asked Cecilia^ 
motioning to Jessie to continue her scale. 

" I want it to make butter in," cried Jacky. 

" Get some other bottle," said the elder sister ; 
" I do not choose to lend mine to a little fellow like 

you." 

But Jacky and his suit were not to be thus easily 
dismissed. The child had had the offer of an empty 
wine-bottle with a cork ; but it was heavy for his 
little fat hands, and he had set his heart upon 
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having a loan of Cecilia's, with its pretty blue glass 
stopper. Jacky was not one to lose anything good 
for want of perseverance in asking, and he did 
not rest satisfied with either a first or a second 
denial. 

"It's quite empty — it's no use to you," said he. 

" I will refill it some day," said Cecilia. 

"But not to-day, not to-day," cried Jacky. "I 
only want it for to-day ; you shall have it back as 
soon as my butter is made." 

** I tell you I don't choose to lend it," said 
Cecilia. 

" Then you're very unkind and very selfish," 
pouted the boy ; " and I'll get somebody to write a 
big SELFISHNESS for you on the slate, and you'll 
have to pay down your penny ! " 

Cecilia looked annoyed at the threat. She had 
silently resolved in her mind that the slate should 
never be inscribed with her name ; it was quite 
beneath the dignity of the eldest daughter of the 
house to be fined by children like Jacky and Jessie 
— and with no one had Margaret's parliamentary 
play been more successful in producing careful 
conduct than with her who had despised it as 
childish. Cecilia did not choose to appear to take 
notice of the threat, though it was by no means 
without its eflTect; she only observed coldly, "How 
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could I be sure that you would not break my blue 
bottle ? " 

** I won't break it," cried Jacky eagerly, seeing 
that he had gained an advantage. 

" If you would be very, very careful — *' Jacky 
waited to hear no more, but was out of the room in 
a minute. 




CHAPTER IX. 




THIRD DEBATE. 

•T was with a countenance painfully marked 
with shame that the shy little Jessie took 
her place in the play-room. Mr. Percy had 
cultivated amongst his children a high sense 
of honour, and though Jessie had perhaps 
come less under the influence of his conversation than 
his other children, she knew well the sentiments 
held on the subject by her brothers and sisters, and 
felt terribly lowered in their eyes by an act of 
deceit. 

Jessie's affair, however, was not the first to come 
on ; Jacky had his confession to make. The little 
fellow stood bolt upright, with a rather defiant air, 
one fist clenching his forfeit, which was melting in 
the warm hand which held it. If brevity, as it is 
said, be the soul of wit, the speech of Jacky was 
witty. 

" I wiis cross to nurse yesterday, and tried to kick 
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her." Here the little fist unclosed, and a very moist 
bulFs-eye was delivered over to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; "and — it was not unkind, nor 
selfish, nor against any rule, but I broke Cecy's 
bottle to-day." Jacky glanced at Jessie as if to 
express with his eyes, ** I am much more brave and 
truthful than you." 

The member for Books gave a little whistle ; the 
member for Flowers looked annoyed, but preserved 
her temper to admiration ; the member for Study 
exclaimed, ** You stupid little dolt ! how did j'^ou 
manage to do that ? " 

" I banged it about to get the butter through the 
neck, and at last I banged the top off, hitting it 
'gainst the table. I did not mean no harm," con- 
tinued Jacky indignantly, "and I vote we fine 
Madge a penny for calling me a stupid little dolt." 

There was silence in Parliament at this unpleasant 
proposition, but no very kindly looks were fixed 
upon the audacious member. 

"It -is unkind to call anybody a stupid little dolt; 
I didn't call nurse anything half so bad," continued 
the peraevering Jacky. 

Margaret tossed a penny to Patrick with a very 
bad grace, shaking her black tresses scornfully at 
the member for Dinnerburorh. 

"I propose," said Patrick, "that the House vote 
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thanks to Cecilia for the good temper whicli slie has, 
shown when there has been so much to put her out." 
He raised his hand, and Margaret and Jessie im- 
mediately lifted theirs ; but Jacky remarked with a 
little chuckle, " She's very angry with me, I know, 
though she don't say so for fear of losing her penny;" 
and be began removing the tra<;es left by the bull's- 
eye on his fat little palm, in a manner more natural 
than refined. 

"I propose," said Cecilia, disdaining to take any 
notice of the insinuation — *'I propose that a tax be 
laid upon gi'eediness." 

" That's to catch me ! " muttered Jacky, removing 
his hand from his mouth. Patrick caught the words, 
and could not help bursting into a laugh at the 
shrewdness of the child. 

**It would be a difficult tax to levy," he said, 
"for how can we decide exactly what is greediness 
or not ? " 

"Every one knows that it is thinking too much 
about eating and drinking," said Cecilia. 

"But we can't be taxed for our thoughts," 
observed Patrick. 

"We might tax any breach of good manners 
caused by a greedy spirit," cried Margaret; "I 
second your bill, learned member for Flowers." 

The bill was carried, the member for Dinnerburgli 
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remaining in a minority of one, and looking rather 
Bulky on the question. 

And now Margaret rose with a graver air, for the 
subject on which she was going to speak was a pain- 
ful one, while she felt it to be of greater importance 
than any which had hitherto come under discussion. 
She avoided looking at Jessie, or mentioning the 
poor child's name ; her own indignation against the 
offender had cooled down, but the offence itself was 
despised by Margaret as much as ever. 

" We are now,'* she began, in rather a hesitating 
tone, " to decide upon what is meant by the sin of 
untruthfulness. A member here present appeared 
to hold an opinion that there can be no falsehood 
without actual words. My own conviction is that 
deceit, whether expressed by voice, or act, or look, 
is the very essence and soul of falsehood. Words 
not literally true, are yet not false, if uttered with 
no intent to deceive." 

Jacky, What's that ? what's that ? 

Margaret I can easily show what I mean. When 
I speak of "the learned member for Dinnerburgh," 
I do not utter an untruth, for every one knows that 
the expression is but a parliamentary form — nobody 
fancies for a moment that the member is learned. 

Cecilia, And when mamma writes to an acquain- 
tance whom she does not much fancy, she expresses 
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no untruth by beginning her note with *' dear ; " 
for her doing so deceives no one, and it would be 
the very height of rudeness to put the name with 
no *'dear" to introduce it. 

Patrick And when papa signs himself "Your 
obedient servant" to a stranger, there is no false- 
hood at all, for the gentleman who gets the letter 
knows that the words are only a form. 

Margaret, It is clear, then, that untruthfulness 
is the attempt to deceive, and this attempt can be 
made in many ways beside the common one of speak- 
ing. Hypocrisy, that meanest of all vices, is but 
one long acted lie; the hypocrite tries to make 
others believe him to be a great deal better than 
he really is ; he may keep strictly to the truth with 
his Zips, but all his life is a falsehood. 

Patrick. Hear ! hear ! 

Cecilia, There is one form of untruthfulness which 
should, I think, come under our tax ; for though it 
is sadly common, that does not prevent it from being 
very wrong. I am speaking of exaggeration, of 
stepping beyond the strict line of truth. I believe 
that some people get into such a habit of talking 
incoiTectly, that they really lose the power of 
distinguishing where truth ends and falsehood begins. 
Every word should have its exact value, just like 
the coin of the realm. 

(293) 6 
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Margaret I believe that the more words are 
inflated, with the less weight do they fall 

Patrick, Are we not agreed that deceit, hypocrisy, 
and exaggeration are all to be counted as an untruth ? 

Jessy, with a timid, nervous Tnanner, a^s if 
afraid of being noticed, slips her penny into his 
hand. 

Margaret. How precious, how beyond all price is 
Truth I It is like the ground on which we stand ; 
shake it, and aflTection trembles, confidence falls — 
there is no security, no confidence, no trust. Above 
all, between the members of a family there should 
be perfect confidence and truth. Oh ! my fi-iends, 
little gusts of temper may arise, and blow over; 
anger flash, and yet pass away ; but deceit is the 
earthquake that overthrows the very foundations 
of happiness and peace ! We may overlook many 
faults in a friend, and pardon many offences, but 
friendship at once lies in ruins if we find that we 
cannot trust him ! 




CHAPTER X. 




THE PIC-NIC. 

'T was a warm and sunny afternoon in May 
when the members of Parliament met 
together on the lawn, beneath the shade of 
the spreading cedar, to enjoy their rural 
repast. Patrick had employed the greater 
part of the morning in forming a kind of rustic 
bower, decked with gay bunches of lilac and labur- 
num, interspersed with the hawthorn's fragrant 
blossoms. Jacky had been his willing, if not very 
efficient assistant, and poor Jessie had half-forgotten 
her disgrace while lending her ready aid. 

In this little bower stood Margaret to receive her 
birth-day guests. Each came bearing his own con- 
tribution to the rural feast, which was deposited on 
the white table-cloth, borrowed from nurse for the 
occasion, which covered the bench beneath the cedar, 
the apology for a table. No seat was required 
beyond the soft, dry turf. Jacky placed triumph- 
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antly upon tbe so-called table an ivy leaf, selected 
with care, upon which rested a lump of whitish 
butter, about the size and shape of a filbert. Jessie 
put down beside it a plateful of brown, tempting 
tom-trot, otherwise known by the title of toffy. 
Patrick had not been very successful in his fishing ; 
he brought only three tiny fish, so small that Cecilia 
said that they were not worth the eating ; but he 
made up for this deficiency by producing a plateful 
of early strawberries, which the gardener had given 
him for the feast. Cecilia had made some excellent 
lemonade, which the children called champagne, and 
which was to be quafied out of the thimble-sized 
china cups belonging to Jessie's little tea-set. But 
Margaret's dish was the one which excited most 
lively interest. She brought it covered over with 
a napkin, and every eye was curiously bent upon 
the dish as, with a look of conscious pride, the 
young lady drew off the damask wrapping. A huge 
pastry-tortoise was displayed to the admiring gaze 
of the guests, with red sugar-plums for eyes. On 
being cut with due ceremony by Patrick, the work 
of art was found to be filled with an abundance of 
strawberry jam. This was pronounced to be a 
triumph of skill ; and though the pastry was heavy 
lis dough, and a good deal burnt in the baking 
withal, no one was rude enough to point out a 
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defect. Margaret was but an amateur cook, and 
had given her chief attention to the shaping. 

Cheerfully the banquet proceeded. The young 
party reclined on the velvet turf, with the south 
breeze breathing so softly over them that it scarcely 
ruffled Jessie's flaxen tresses, and nothing seemed to 
be wanting to complete their innocent enjoyment. 
But Margaret, who was never long contented with- 
out some occupation for her active mind, proposed 
that the intellect should have its own feast, and 
mentioned that she had composed a new game in 
honour of the occasion. 

*'I hope it's not a hard one," said Jessie, who 
stood rather in dread of her sister's intellectual 
amusements. 

" I like rounders," suggested Jacky, with his 
mouth full ; ** I mean when the eating is done." 

"This is what I call the Game of Alliteration,"* 
said Margaret ; " it is of a historical nature." 

Jacky uttered a little groan. 

" We take the letters of the alphabet in turn, and 
describe a historical character whose name com- 
mences with the letter which comes to us, with as 
many adjectives, pronouns, and verbs as we can 
find with the same beginning." 



* The authoress presented this game to her young readers in one of the 
nuQ.bers of the Play Hour. 
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Jessie looked puzzled, Jacky pouted, and Patrick 
rubbed his head. 

" I will show you my meaning by an example. 
We begin, of course, with the letter A. I choose 
Alexander for my hero. Ambitious^ arrogant Alex- 
aiidcr, attached and annihilated armies. Eveiy 
word there began with an A, and the whole sen- 
tence conveyed a historical fact." 

" Fain I having Z," observed Patrick. 

** You have only B now, Patroclus, and surely 
you can manage that." 

After a little reflection, Patrick gave out that 
" BHtish Boadicea boldly braved barbaHan^y 

"Barbarians!" said the critical Cecilia; ''they 
were not barbarians, but Romans." 

** They were barbarians, though Romans," ex- 
claimed Margaret with animation ; *' had they not 
dared to scourge a British queen ! Now for C." 

" King Conqueror came ! " cried Jacky in 
triumph. The rest of the party laughed. 

" King does not begin with a C, my boy," said 
Patrick; "but never mind, put ci^el instead of 
king, and your sentence will do very well." 

Poor Jessie's eyes were meditatively fixed upon 
the pastry-tortoise, but it suggested no idea to her 
brain. She looked disconsolately at Madge, who, 
smiling, stooped and whispered something in her 
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ear. ** Devoted Deciua despised death, doing 
duty,*' 

Cecilia. English Elizabeth eocecuted Essex. 

Margaret. Eager, enterprising, enthusiastic Es- 
sex ! 

Cecilia (coldly). My sentence did well enough 
by itself. 

Margaret. France's first Francis fearlessly fought 
foreign foes. 

Patrick. Oreat Oeorge gained — gained — gained 
— Gibraltar. 

Margaret. A forfeit ! a forfeit ! Gibraltar was 
taken by Rooke in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Patrick. Well then, Oreat Oeorge governed — 
governed — Ha! Master Jacky, greedy glutton begins 
with G ! You've no business to sweep off all the 
strawberries ; you'll have to pay a bull's-eye to- 
morrow, and that will be a historical fact. {All 
laugh eoccept Jacky.) 

And so the game proceeded meriily enough, till, 
by dint of skipping impossible letters, and much 
prompting from Margaret, the alphabet was finally 
concluded. The pic-nic having likewise come to an 
end, a game of rounders was proposed, in which all 
joined except Cecilia. The mirth was loud and long, 
the blithe sound of children's laughter mingling with 
the carol of the lark that fluttered aloft in the sky. 
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At lengtji the two elder sisters left their young 
companions to their own amusements, the ear of 
Cecilia having detected the sound of the visitor's 
bell. The lawn, surrounded with shrubbery, on 
which the feast had been held, lay at the back of 
the mansion, and therefore commanded no view of 
the portico at the front. The girls could not see 
what visitor had arrived. 

"It must be some one on foot," observed Mar- 
garet, "for we certainly heard no carriage wheels." 

" Oh, then, I hope that it may be Clara Greville," 
cried Cecilia, quickening her steps. 

" I shall leave you to entertain her," said Mar- 
garet ; "three are no company, you know, and one 
of us should go and sit with Miss Lane, whom I 
have certainly neglected sadly." 

"I have no objection to entertaining mamma's 
guests," observed Cecilia, who was fond of what 
she termed " doing duty in the drawing-room." 
She instinctively smoothed her light hair with her 
hand, gave a few touches to the bow worn in front, 
as she tripped across the velvet lawn to the back 
entrance to Percy Hall. 

The young ladies were met in the comdor by a 
servant, who announced that Miss Mawby was wait- 
ing in the drawing-room. 

" Miss Mawby ! has she come to pay us one of 
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her interminable visits?*' exclaimed Cecilia, in a 
tone of disappointment. " You must play the 
agreeable to her, Madge." 

" I ! she's an old horror — the greatest bore in 
the world ! " cried Margaret. 

"Well, I'm going to Miss Lane," said Cecilia, — 
'* three are no company^ you know ; " and, without 
waiting to hear an expostulation, the young lady 
hurried up-stairs. 

" She is so selfish ! " thought Margaret, as she 
proceeded reluctantly towards the drawing-room to 
entertain an unwelcome guest. "I can't imagine 
how it is that Cecily has never to pay a tax. She 
will not do so this time, for she never seems to be 
aware that anything that she does is selfish ; and 
though I feel her present conduct to be so, there is 
nothing in it to form ground for an accusation, even 
were I inclined, which I am not, to act the part of 
informer. Heigh-ho ! there must be some mistake 
about my Parliament, for the taxes don't fall 
heaviest on those who most deserve to pay them. 
Cecily, with all her selfish, tiresome ways, will 
empty out my poor purse ! " and, with a little sigh 
of vexation, Margaret proceeded to entertain for a 
whole weary hour a very tedious, prosy old lady, 
whose politics were directly opposed to her own. 

" You had to do penance in the drawing-room 
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today, Madge," observed Patrick, as the young party 
gathered around the tea-table. Miss Lane had suffi- 
ciently recovered to preside, though her mild coun- 
tenance wore a subdued expression of suffering 
stia 

"Oh ! was it not dreadful?" exclaimed Margaret, 
as with vigorous hand she sliced down the loaf 
" I thought that I should have put my jaw out with 
smothering my yawns. And I had to smother my 
laughter too," she added ; "for you never heard such 
a string of nonsense as the ridiculous old dame 
uttered. How your eyes would have twinkled, 
Patrick ! Miss Mawby said that she had called (of 
course she has always some good reason for boring 
us) to hear if papa and mamma had safely arrived 
in London. ' I always have a dread of those horrid 
trains ' " — (here Margaret laid down her knife, and, 
lifting her hands affectedly, began to mimic her 
gv£8t), " 'What with coalitions^ and boilers burst- 
ing, and wheels catching fire, and mad passengers, 
and intoxicated passengers, and black tunnels, and 
the dreadful scre-e-e-ech — ' " 

Margaret's voice was drowned in the laughter of 
her younger auditors. 

"Oh! you should just have heard the silly old 
woman," continued the mimic, as soon as there was 
something like silence ; then, resuming the affected 
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manner of Miss Mawby, she went on in a drawling 
tone, " ' My dear Miss Margaret — I assure you, I do 
— that T never feel safe in one of these dreadful 
trains, and I always make a point of insuring my 
life before I set out.' " 

" For whose benefit, I wonder," observed Cecilia; 
"for I never heard of her having any relations." 

"Oh; the funny old creature has not a notion 
what insurance is ! " exclaimed Madge ; " would 
you believe it (Margaret could scarcely speak for 
laughing), Miss Mawby actually added, * I can never 
imagine how my paying twopence can prevent an 
accident or a coalition.^ So I answered, looking as 
grave as a judge, ' It must be a bribe to prevent the 
stoker from drinking.* " 

"0 Madge, Madge T* exclaimed Patrick, shaking 
his head, but laughing at the same time, " how can 
you make that fit in with your exact notions about 
truth ? " 

"Really she seemed struck by the idea," said 
Margaret. "I only hope that she may one day 
bring it out as her own. How I should die of 
laughing ! " 

"Like the fine gentleman who — " began Patrick. 

"Pat, I don't believe that story," interrupted 
Cecilia. "It was made up for Miss Mawby, I am 
sure." 
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" It is a good one, anyways," said Patrick, as he 
handed to her a cup of tea. 

"What's the story? what's the story?" cried 
Jacky, who had laughed vociferously at that of the 
insuring, though without the smallest idea in what 
the fun of it could lie, for his belief was the same as 
Miss Mawby's, that to insure life was to secure it." 

" Oh ! it's merely that a very fine gentleman, 
with gold spy-glass and lemon-coloured gloves, hap- 
pened to make the acquaintance of Miss Mawby, 
who thought herself in duty bound to ask him to the 
dinner-party which she gives regularly once aryear. 

* I shall be happy to wait upon you at dinner,' lisped 
the beau, stroking his moustache with a self-com- 
placent air. 'Wait upon me! oh dear! I could not 
think of such a thing,* cried the simple Miss Mawby; 

* I have hired two waiters already.' " 

The story, true or false, tickled the fancy of the 
young people, and they laughed as though it had 
been the funniest anecdote ever heard. 

" Tell us something more, tell us something more," 
cried Jacky, almost as eager for another story as he 
was for his hot buttered toast. 

"I will tell you something," said Miss Lane, in a 
quiet but serious tone, which put an instant stop to 
the noisy mirth; "I will tell you that it is not 
under the roof of Mr. Percy that I should have 
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expected to hear his guest ridiculed, her infirmities 
mocked, and her manner mimicked by liis chil- 
dren." 

There was an uncomfortable silence, which was 
first broken by Cecilia. "Mamma tells us," she 
observed, " that it is mean to say of people behind 
their backs what we should not dare to say before 
their faces." 

** Cecily hates jokes, because she can neither make 
nor understand them," said Madge, who was a good 
deal nettled by the remark. 

"I like a joke," exclaimed Patrick. 

" So do I," chimed in Jacky, as he drew the 
sugar-basin towards himself. 

**The cheapest wit," observed the young gover- 
ness^ " is that which is indulged in at the expense 
of others. And yet I am wrong, perhaps, in calling 
it cheap, since, in order to display it, we have to 
sacrifice our character for kindness, and sometimes 
even our character for truth, to enjoy the poor 
triumph of raising a thoughtless laugh.*' 

**Well," said Patrick, resting his fists upon the 
table with a half playful, half mortified air, " I sup- 
pose that the Chancellor is caught this time, and will 
have to pay a forfeit to-morrow for telling an ill- 
natured story." 

** If you are in for it, so am I," exclaimed Madgo. 
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" I can never help laughing at Miss Mawby. 
time that I wish that she would not come hi 
get me taxed ; or that Cecilia, who has as 
sense of the ludicrous as if she were Minerva'f 
owl, would undertake the disagreeable duty ' 
tertuning the bore." 



CHAPTER XL 



FOUBTH DEBATER 




T twelve o'clock on the following morning 
the members of Parliament assembled in 
the large arched play- room. Margaret 
was the first to rise to address the House. 
Margaret Honourable and learned 
— Oh dear ! what a forget we have 
made ! we ought to have had a Speaker. 

Jacky. Madge is a speaker — she's always speak- 
ing. 

Margaret {laughing). Ah, but the Speaker's busi- 
ness is not to talk but to listen, and the members, 
when making speeches, address themselves to him. 
The first thing done when a new Parliament meets 
is to choose a Speaker, and he must have a sort of 
sceptre, called a mace, as it is his duty to keep order 
in the house. It was a sad omission indeed never 
to choose a Speaker. 

Patrick. Better late than never. I propose that 
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Cecilia, the member for Flowers, be made Speaker 
at once. 

Jdcky. And the mace ? 

PatHch Oh, the crochet-needle must do for that^ 
Cecilia won't be troubled with anything else ; and I 
guess that there was never a Speaker who got 
through more work than she will manage. 

So Cecilia is voted into the chair, the only chair 
in the play-room ; while the rest of the party occupy 
a long bench, at the side of an oaken table, at the 
head of which sits the Speaker, busy with the neck 
of her peacock. 

Margaret Mr. Speaker, it is with considerable 
regret that I rise on the present occasion to make a 
confession which honour demands. I twice yester- 
day exposed myself, I fear, to the necessity of pay- 
ing a tax. On the first occasion I called a lady by 
an opprobrious epithet — 

Cries of '* Name it, name iV 

Margaret I called her "an old horror," '*the 
greatest bore in the world," and therein confess 
myself to have been guilty of unkindness — aggra- 
vated, perhaps — but on this point I am undecided 
— by the fault of exaggeration. In the second place, 
Mr. Speaker, in my conversation with the aforesaid 
lady, I am afraid that I overstepped the limits of 
perfect truth. 
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Patrick You did not deceive her, Madge;, you 
only made an April fool of her. 

Margaret I put something before her in a false 
light, on purpose that I might have an opportunity 
of ridiculing her easy credulity. I think, in com- 
mon honesty, that I ought to be taxed for that. 

Patrick There go your coppers, and here goes 
mine — {he puts his finger and thumb into his right 
hand pocket, and taki/ng out a penny, transfers it 
in business style to his left) — the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer taxes himself for talking a little ill- 
natured nonsense. 

" Cecily is the only one — " began Jacky, but he 
did not finish his sentence, as his attention was dis- 
tracted by the sound of heavy tramping steps on the 
gravel outside, and then a rough voice, which ex- 
claimed, as the outer door was unceremoniously flung 
open, " Why, what are you all about here, still as 
mice ? I could not guess where you were all hidden." 

The speaker, who now entered the play-room, 
was a boy about two years older than Patrick, and 
considerably taller, though a good deal of his height 
was lost by a slouch. Straight, coarse hair hung in 
disorderly fashion about a face remarkable for no- 
thing but a prodigious quantity of freckles, which 
gave to thick nose and high cheek-bones quite a 
mottled appearance. 

(293) 7 
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" Mat Tonson ! is that you, old boy?" cried Pat- 
rick, jumping up to greet a school-fellow. 

" What are you about, I say ? " repeated Mat, 
taking no notice of the young ladies^ though he had 
more than once been a guest in the house ; " you 
seem to be all sitting round the table as solemn as 
if you were a pack of doctors, or jurymen at an 
inquest" 

"Well, we're amusing ourselves^" replied Pat- 
rick. 

"In an intellectual manner," added Madge, with a 
scornful shake of her raven tresses, for she held 
Mats talents in very low estimation indeed, and 
moreover despised him as being the very opposite to 
her idea of a courteous and chivalric knight. 

"Intellectual! faugh!" exclaimed Mat; "a mighty 
deal of intellect you'll get out of this little noddle ;" 
and he made an attempt to pinch Jessie's ear, which 
she frustrated by a timely retreat to the side of 
Cecilia. 

" We're playing at Parliament," called out Master 
Jacky, always ready to put in his word ; " and I 
don't like the play at all, for they take away my 
bull's-eyes, and Cecilia will get them all." 

"That's what I call a regular sell for you," ex- 
claimed Mat, with a hoarse laugh at the little fellow's 
explanation ; " but what do you mean by playing 
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at Parliament — I never heard of such a game in my 
life/* 

" Oh, Cecily's the talker, 'cause she's not to say 
anything ; and Pat is a chequer-chequer, he heaps the 
bull's-eyes and pennies ; and Madge makes lots of 
speeches, and we all cry out, * Hear, hear.' " 

" The slowest game that ever I heard of," cried 
Mat, "minus eating the bull's-eyes. I wonder, Pat, 
how you make such a donkey of yourself! but it 
comes of living amongst girls ! " The contemptuous 
emphasis which he laid upon the last word made 
Cecilia draw herself up with offended dignity, and 
Madge dart at the rude boy a glance expressive of 
angry scorn. 

" But we'll come out now, and have a little fun 
on the lawn, if dinner an't ready," continued Mat ; 
" we'll have out the skittles, and — " 

"I'll come with you," cried Jacky, jumping down 
from his bench ; " I like skittles a deal better than 
speeches." 

So the Parliament was suddenly prorogued, and 
the Speaker, with the members for Study and 
Dickybird, alone remained in the vaulted play-room. 

" What an intolerable boy that Mat is ! " observed 
Cecilia^ plyiDg her crochet-needle with rather more 
energy than usual ; " who would ever believe him to 
be the son of a knight ? " 
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" Nothing coald make a gentleman of him," ex- 
claimed Margaret " It is strange how very different 
we find those who have been brought up in the 
same manner, put in the same mould, as one may 
say. Ton cannot help seeing that they are made of 
quite a different material There are some disposi- 
tions bright^ sparkling firm, sweety b'ke — like — " 
she paused for a simile. 

"Loaf-sugar," suggested Jessie. 

"Well, Jessie, that is not such a bad simile, 
though it be not very poetical," laughed Margaret. 
"Those of whom I speak are indeed refined, of 
honour stainless white, of nature essentially sweet ; 
while there are others — " 

"Like brown sugar," said Jessie, looking up with 
a shy smile from under her flaxen locks, for it was 
a new thing for her to be able to furnish her sister 
with a thought. 

" Of all degreas, jfrom the lightest brown to the 
coarsest kitchen-sugar," said Margaret ; " one might 
really expand the idea to some extent. It is in the 
refined nature that we expect most consistency, 
most strength — it will rather break than bend be- 
neath force, yet is it readily melted by a tear." 

"Oh, for the matter of that," said the practical 
Cecilia^ "brown sugar melts at least as readily as 
white." 
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'Madge finding no answer to an observation whicli 
broke down what she considered a very poetical 
climax to her simile, turned to another subject ; and 
poor Jessie, who tried to improve it on her own 
account, found no one disposed to listen to her 
prattle when she said that "sweet mamma "waa 
''real candy-sugar, the nicest that ever was seen." 
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CHAPTER XIL 




THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 

I HE presence of Mat Tonson added more to 
the noise than to the cheerfulness of the 
dinner at Percy HalL The school-boy fell 
into the common error of his class, by ima- 
gining that what is rough must be manly ; and he 
seemed to take a pleasure in breaking through 
the rules of courtesy, which are binding upon all 
real gentlemen. It showed independence of spirit, 
he thought, to rest both his elbows on the table, 
talk across his next neighbour, interrupt a conversa- 
tion, help himself to a potato with his own fork, 
and ask for a second help of pease before he had 
finished his first. Mat spoke in a tone of command, 
as though girls were his natural inferiors, and never 
addressed Miss Lane by her name, but talked of her 
to Patrick as '* the governess," a rudeness which called 
up a faint fiush on the young lady's pale cheek. 
" I say, we'll have a lark after dinner (rice pud- 
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ding is that ? no, none for me ; such wishy-wasliy 
stuff is only fit for babies) ; Tomkins* famous tra- 
velling menagerie has come to Nayland ; we'll go 
over and have a look at it ; there's the lion that 
fought six dogs at Carlisle — rare old fellow ! with 
such a set of grinders ! Not that it's such fun to 
see lions in cages, where they've scarcely room to 
shake their manes. Give me a savage old beast in 
a jungly thicket, crouching all ready to spring, and 
lashing his tall with fury, and I with my gun in my 
hand " — ^here Mat raised his hand as if in the action 
of taking aim-" click ! he's sprawling in the dust! 
That's the kind of sport for my money ! " 

"I'd eat all the lions that you kill, blustering 
bully 1 " was Margaret's reflection ; not indeed 
uttered aloud, but painted in the contemptuous ex- 
pression of her face. Happily, Mat's eyes were now 
fixed on a dish of preserves that was near him, and 
he did not see the countenance of the member for 
Study. 

"I'll go with you to the menagerie," said Patrick; 
" these shows don't often come this way." 

" And I'll go too ! " exclaimed Jacky. 

"My dear child," interposed Miss Lane, "you 
are so young that I doubt whether Mrs. Percy 
would wish you to visit a menagerie during her 
absence." 
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" I am sure that she would not^" said Margaret 

" I will go ! " cried Jacky, thumping the tabla 

" That's it ! at her ! ten to one against the gover- 
ness!" exclaimed Mat, with his loud horse laugh. 
" Smash the leading-strings, Jacky ; don't you be 
bullied by a woman ! " 

" I will go and see the lion ! " repeated Jacky, 
beginnujg to feel himself a hero. 

" You will do as you are bidden," said Margai-et 
sharply, all the more determined to uphold lawful 
authority, from the resentment which she felt at the 
insolence of Mat. She was provoked with Cecilia 
and Patrick for not coming at once to the rescue, 
and made an impatient sign to the latter to speak. 

"Miss Lane," said Patrick good-humouredly, "if 
you'll trust Jacky to me, I'll take good care that 
the lion do not gobble him up." 

The go vera ess hesitated, for she felt more than 
doubtful whether Mrs. Percy would approve of her 
youngest child being committed to the care of two 
school-boys, of whom the eldest, at leasts was far 
more likely to lead him into mischief than to guard 
him from it. 

"Why does she not give a good bold *No'?" 
thought Margaret ; " she sees that I'm ready to back 
her." 

" Suppose that we wait till to-morrow, when Mrs. 
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Percy returns, and ask her consent," said the con- 
eiliatoiy Miss Lane. 

"We can't wait," answered Mat roughly ; '* Tom- 
kins and all his beasts move on to-morrow ; we 
must go now or never." 

*' Then," said Miss Lane, " I'll send Johnson with 
you " (he was a confidential servant of Mr. Percy, 
and the governess felt that the child would be safe 
under his care). 

"Beat — the governess is beat hollow!" shouted 
Mat, emptying the remains of the preserves into his 
own plate ; " she throws in the butler to save ap- 
pearances ; but Jacky's the master of the field ! " 
Jacky joined loudly in the laugh, thumping the 
table to celebrate his own triumph ; and to Mar- 
garet's annoyance Patrick seemed almost as much 
amused as the child. 

"Vulgar clod!" muttered Margaret, glancing at 
Mat ; and at rather a sudden pause in the mirth, 
Jessie was caught humming to herself, " Very brown, 
common brown, shocking brown sugar," to the air 
of a popular dance. 

" What's that ? " said Mat, turning round quickly 
towards her ; " what does that grocery ditty mean?" 

Jessie's chin sank on her neck, and the fiaxen 
curls fell over a very pink face, as she timidly mur- 
mured, " Nothing ! " 
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" Jessie ! " exclaimed Margaret^ in a tone of re- 
proof ; and as Jessie neither lifted up her head, nor 
retracted her words, Margaret continued, addressing 
herself to Mat, " The words have a meaning, Master 
Tonson, but you have no right to inquire it," and 
her manner, as she spoke, was expressive of defiance. 

" How the turkey-cock ruffles up its plumes ! " 
cried Mat, pointing his red finger at the young lady. 
" Pat, I did not know before that your sister was 
such a vixen 1 " 

"You've put her up," was the school-boy's reply. 

Margaret's ardent spirit blazed up at once into 
flame. She was too angry and indignant to speak. 
She rose from the table with the air of an insulted 
empress, and walked slowly, with head erect, to the 
door ; but as soon as she had closed it behind her, 
she rushed forth into the open air, sought the 
deepest, closest shade of a neighbouring thicket^ and 
hurrying along a steep and rather difficult path, 
never paused till, in a small summer-house at some 
distance from the dwelling, she vented the torrent 
of her wounded feelings in a burst of tears ! 




CHAPTER XIII. 




EXPLANATIONS. 

O think of Patrick — my Patrick — failing 
me thus ; crouching to a bully ; deserting 
his duty ; caring nothing for an insult to 
bis sister ! I am disappointed in him, 
deeply disappointed ! ** Margaret repeated to her- 
self, as she paced up and down the narrow space, 
recalling with bitter emotion her poetical similes of 
Orestes and Pylades, Damon and Pythias, the 
romantic friendships of history and fiction which 
she had applied to herself and her brother. Margaret 
loved to live in a dream-land of her own ; and, like 
one who quits a highly-heated conservatory to meet 
the keen blast of December, her enthusiastic feelings 
often experienced a chill when encountering the 
reaUties of every-day life. Margaret was at the 
present moment disgusted with everything around 
her. She made no allowance for difiiculty of posi- 
tion, natural infirmity, or boyish love of frolic in 
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those from whom she had just parted. To her, Miss 
Lane's yielding was cowardice; Jessie's evasion, 
mean deceit ; Patrick's neutrality, a base desertion 
of duty. The excited girl worked herself up into a 
state of mind in which every object was distorted 
by prejudice and passion. 

The spot which Margaret had sought was one 
whose romantic beauty might well have exercised a 
soothing influence over her spirit. It was the part 
of her father's grounds which she had especially 
appropriated as her own. The summer-house bad 
been raised by Mr. Percy on a site commanding a 
prospect which, though not extensive, was eminently 
picturesque. It was half-way up a richly-wooded 
dell, where trees of variety of foliage almost con- 
cealed with their verdant honours a steep, narrow, 
and winding path, which ascended from the lower 
ground on the left. To the right a bright little 
rivulet fell from a considerable height over rocky 
boulders and stones green with moss, its silver sheen 
glancing between the arching boughs that threw 
their shadows, here and there, over its crystal waters. 
The ceaseless murmur of the cascade mingled 
pleasantly with the soft note of the wood-pigeon, 
and the warble of the blackbird in the grove. To 
Margaret this rural retreat appeared the very per- 
fection of beauty; she had written songs and sonnets 
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upon it ; and one of the points on which she clashed 
with Miss Lane, was that lady's preference of the 
scenery of her own native Cumberland to that 
which her enthusiastic pupil, like some knightly 
lover of old, wished all the world to acknowledge 
as peerless. 

Margaret delighted to watch the waters, especiaUy 
when swollen by rains, tumbling from rock to rock, 
flinging up a veil of light spray, showering pearls 
on the emerald verdure ; she considered the stream 
in its rapid courae an emblem of her own spirit, 
eager, impetuous, dashing ; while, far below, where 
the rivulet flowed noiselessly over its pebbly bed, 
scarcely stirring the sprays of the willows that dipped 
in its waters, she thought that she saw a type of 
her elder sister's tame and unimpassioned nature. 

But at the present moment Margaret paid little 
attention to beauty of scenery; the gush of the 
cascade and the music of the grove were alike un- 
noticed by her. She waited for some time, pacing 
up and down the summer-house, in expectation that 
Patrick would join her, and make some apology for 
the offence which he had unintentionally given. But 
Margaret waited in vain, and at length retraced her 
steps to the house in bitterness of spirit, muttering 
to herself as she descended the narrow path, — 

** MoBt friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly." 
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Margaret found Miss Lane and Cecilia qi 
engaged with afternoon studies. 

" Where are the boys, Cecily ? " 

"Gone off in high glee to the show," ans^ 
her mater. 

Margaret sullenly sat down to her lessons. 

Patrick and Jacky returned some hours 
wards in high spirits, fM of what they had 
The view of the menagerie had completely pu 
of the head of Patrick his sister's ebullitji 
temper, which had made far less impression o 
mind than Margaret had expected. To him 
coarse rudeness was nothing new or strange : 
he did not understand the amount of ki 
errantry expected from himself, nor was a 
aware how much of Margaret's indignation 
directed against her recreant brother. 

" It was such a famous showl " exclaimed Ji 
"the lion shook his big mane at me, and wl 
bit the bars of his cage he gave such a growl 
I wasn't afraid — not one bit afraid — I hit the 
again ! " 

" There was nothing to be afraid of," said 
garet^ scornfully, "nor was there much gloi 
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3is they are, in little miserable dens, instead of 
"bounding freely across their native plains ; but," he 
added, with a laugh, "if they had liberty, they 
would be likely to take such liberties with their 
neighbours, that^we are obliged to shut them up 
till they learn to make themselves more agreeable." 

" If every one that is disagreeable had to be shut 
up in a menagerie," said Margaret, bitterly, " we 
should have Tomkins traversing the country with 
his van full of school-boys instead of wild beasts." 

Jacky laughed loud at the idea, not being yet a 
School-boy himself; Patrick did not laugh, but 
looked at his sister, to see if she were in jest or in 
earnest. Margaret's flushed cheek confirmed his 
^^uspicion that she was still "rather put out; " but, 
having no inclination to quarrel with her, Patrick 
tried to give a different turn to the conversation. 

" I did not think, Jacky," said he, " that the 
van in which the leopard was kept looked half as 
strong as the lion's. I saw daylight between the 
planks at the back, and I fancied that the planks 
themselves looked somewhat rotten. I spoke to the 
showman about it." 

" You might have spared your trouble, and left 
Tomkins to look after his own concerns," said Mar- 
garet ; " he is not likely to ask your advice, or to 
care a button about it." 
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In this manner did Margaret speak to her com- 
panions during the rest of the evening, subjecting 
herself to fine after fine for unkindnesef, while the 
disagreeable conviction that her purse would be 
completely emptied on the following morning in- 
creased her irritability. Patrick bore the infliction 
with better temper than might have been expected ; 
Miss Lane ventured upon a mild reproof, which was 
by no means meekly received ; Jacky whispered to 
Jessie that the "ill-temper van" would be wanted 
for somebody that was not a school-boy ; Jessie 
only replied by raising her small finger to her lips, 
and humming her " brown-sugar " ditty. 

Margaret was the last but one to leave the 
sitting-room when the hour of bed-time arrived. 
As she was about to follow Miss Lane and Cecilia^ 
after a very cold "good night" to Patrick, she was 
detained by her brother. 

Patrick (laying his hand on Margaret's arm). 
Come now, Madge, just tell me what all this is 
about. 

Margaret (shaking off his hand). You know very 
well without my telling you. 

Patrick. You are angry because of Mat's rudeness. 

Margaret I don't care a straw for Mat Tonson 
or his rudeness. He's not worth thinking about ; 
but I expected something difierent from you. 
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Patrick (rather 8urpi^ised). Why, what did I do? 

Margaret (pointedly). Do ? you did nothing ! 

Patrick, What did you wish me to do ? — knock 
l^at down, or get myself knocked down by him, by 
vvay of giving him a lesson in manners ? 

Margaret (rnore quietly), I would not have had 
you hand and glove with a rude, insolent fellow 
Xike that. 

Patrick. Not hand and glove, you would have 
liad me fist and cuff? My dear Madge> I don't see 
liow that would have mended the matter. Just 
forget your knights-errant and heroes for a minute, 
and tell me what would have been the use of my 
quarrelling with Mat Tonson under my own father's 
roof. 

Margaret stands silently leaning on ike table, 
with her eyes resting on the lamp in the centre 
of it, 

Patrick, You see, Madge, you are always think- 
ing of your poetry, and chivalry, and knights armed 
cap-a-pie, who would run a man through in a 
twinkling for just hinting that a lady was freckled ; 
but we don't live in days like those. Honour and 
courage are things to have with us always — they 
never grow old-fashioned — they are like the clothes 
which every Englishman must wear ; but if I were 
to follow all your romantic notions, I should be like 

1203) 8 
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a school-boy donning a helmet instead of a cap, and 
playing at foot-ball in a suit of chain armour. 

Margaret (smiling). No one expects to make a 
knight of you, Patrick ; (warmhig) but it is an- 
other thing for you to sit patiently by and hear 
your sister spoken of as a vixen. 

PatHck (hesitatirig). If she had given no cause. 

Margaret How — what do you mean ? 

Patrick, Don't be vexed with me, Madge ; but 
you looked so scornful and angry, that I did not 
much wonder at what Mat said, and scarcely knew 
how to answer it. 

Margaret I had something to make me angry. 

Patrick. Because you took all his rough jokes in 
earnest, and forgot that a school-boj^ is but a school- 
boy. 

Margaret Not all school-boys are like him. 

Patrick. No ; luckily there are many chaps who 
are more of gentlemen than Mat is. But he's of a 
pretty common sort, and if one were to flare up 
every time that one comes across such, there would 
be such a constant flame, that the world would get 
too hot to hold us. You see, you have never been 
to school, Madge, or you would know that we have 
to put up with many things there that would sound 
very ill in a poem. 

Margaret Heigh-ho ! I suppose that . I must 
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learn at last to get commonplace like the rcHt of 
the world ! I wish that I had lived in the fine old 
times ! 

Patrick, Even if you had, I guess that you would 
have found " Bear and forbear " a good proverb, as 
Miss Lane so often reminds us. 

Margaret. Miss Lane made me angry with her 
vreakness. 

Patrick. Now, 1 don't see that she was weak. 
She took every care of Jacky, by tacking on old 
Johnson to our party, who kept a pretty sharp eye 
over us alL If she had attempted to lock up Master 
Jacky at home, there would have been a rebellion, 
an insuiTCction, a — 

Margaret, Certainly the power of a regent is not 
that of a sovereign ; but Miss Lane's gentleness 
sometimes provokes me. 

Patrick. You would be a precious deal more pro- 
voked if she were not gentle, I guess. For all your 
notions of order and authority, Madge, I am afraid 
that a testy governess would turn you into a rebel 
at once. 

Margaret (tapping him on the cheek). Take care, 
Master Patroclus, or I'll prosecute you in the House 
for a libel Oh ! talking of the House — if we con- 
tinue that game I shall be ruined. I shall have 
five — six — seven fines to pay for to-day. 
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Patrick. I think that Mat Tonson should go 
shares in the paying. 

Margaret I vote that we dissolve Parliament) 

to-morrow, and put an end to the game at once ; it 

has been an unlucky game to me, and I wish now 

with all my heart that it had never entered my 

ij| brain to begin it. 

Patrick Don't be sony for it, Madge dear, for 
we've had a lot of fun out of the speeches ; and as 
for the money — I — I never gave you a bui,h-day 
present ! " he said suddenly, much i*elieved by the 
hope that he had found a good excuse for pressing a 
half-crown into his sister's hand ; " it is stupid in 
me to be so behind-hand, but you won't mind for 
once." 

Margaret's arms were around Patrick's neck in a 
moment. *' You dear old boy ! " she exclaimed ; 
"you are a great deal too good to such a cross, ill- 
tempered, unreasonable girl as I have been to-day ! 
I won't take your money, not a farthing of it ; but 
I'll take your lesson, Patroclus. Pll try not to 
quarrel with people because they don't see things 
exactly as I do ; I won't expect every one that I 
meet to be full of knightly courtesy ; and I'll never 
again believe that my own brother could ever fail 
me, were his friendship really put to the proof! " 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE HOUR OF TRIAL. 

^S tnaiDma comes home to-day," observed 
Patrick on the following morning, as the 
family were partaking of breakfast, " I 
suppose that Parliament had better be 
broken up," 

" You are soon tired of the play," said 
Cecilia ; " but I should have fancied that as our 
queen is coming, you would have wished Parliament 
to be dissolved by her majesty in person." Cecilia 
was unusually willing to enter into the amusement, 
from the fact that it had hitherto brought nothing 
but credit to herself. 

"Oh I yes, yes," shouted Jacky ; "we'll have 
mamma to make Parliament grand 1 " 

A little shade passed over the countenance of 
Margaret, for she had little pleasure in the idea of 
her mother's taking part in a game where the prin- 
cipal number of fines liad fallen upon the proposer. 
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Maigaret saw, however, in a moment that it would 
appear &r more constitati(Mial and r^alar, and in 
accordance with her ideas of loyalty, to close the 
Session in this manner; and she therefore said, 
though not without an effort^ " We'U pray our queen 
to dissolve Parliament in person." 

" What is * dissolve ? ' " asked Jacky. 

"To melt — as you melt the sugar in your cup," 
said Patrick. 

''I'm a bit of Parliament, and I won't be melted, 
or put into a cup neither ! " cried the child. 

*' I thought^" murmured Jessde, " that papa said 
that Parliament would in the autumn be pro — 
pro — " 

** Prorogued," suggested Miss Lane. 

'*WTiat is it to be rogued?" asked the inquisitive 
Jacky. 

"Parliament is prorogued," replied Margaret, 
'* when it leaves off sitting for a time — when it has 
a holiday, as one may say, to let the members go 
into the country, shoot, fish, and amuse themselves. 
Parliament is dissolved when it is quite broken up, 
so that the members have to be re-elected before 
they can again take their seats." 

"The House of Commons must be dissolved 
every seven years at the latest," observed Miss 
Lane ; " but the House of Lords, being hereditary, 
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is never ilissolved ; its menibcrs are members till 
death." 

" Well, as mamipa is to be asked to make a 
queen's speech," cried Patrick, "I think that she 
ought to do 80 in due state. Mr. Speaker's chair 
won't do for a throne for the queen. I'll take my 
tools and get up something grand ; Masson will lend 
me a scariet curtain — we'll have a throne for our 
sovereign lady." 

The proposition was carried with acclamation, 
and breakfast being concluded, Patrick prepared to 
proceed to work directly. 

Jacky and Jessie pleaded hard to be allowed to 
help their brother at his work, and were permitted 
to do so till eleven o'clock, when both were to come 
to lessons. 

" I hope that Patrick is not going to do carpenter's 
work in the play-room," said Cecilia^ gravely ; ** the 
sound of his hammer will be perfectly distracting 
while we are at our studies, and will bring back 
Miss Lane'K headache to a certainty." 

''Never mind me," said the young governess with 
a smile ; " Patrick has a long morning's work before 
him, and must set to it at once, if the throne is to 
be ready for the queen." 

"But — I can't bear the noise," began Cecilia — 
and stopped ; she was determined to incur no fine 
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for selfishness, and the twinkle in Jacky's eye served 
to put her on her guard. 

"I don't want to annoy any one,** said Patrick, 
looking rather puzzled ; " but I can't drive in nails 
without making a noise." 

" I think that I have hit on an expedient^" said 
Miss Lane. " The morning is warm, we will for once 
have our studies in the summer-house, in Margaret's 
favourite haunt, and there will then be no sound 
to disturb us but the dash of the beautiful cascade." 

The point was settled at once. Miss Lane and 
Cecilia^ each laden with books, proceeded to the 
" Fairies' bower," as Margaret had named the spot 
described in the preceding chapter. Margaret 
remained for some time behind them, busily cutting 
out of yellow paper a lion and unicorn, to adorn the 
back of the scarlet throne. If the unicorn looked 
something like a donkey, and the lion could scarcely 
be distinguished from a bear, the general effect was 
considered to be amazingly fine, and was pronounced 
to be so by the little amateur critics, Jessie and Jacky. 

" If I had time I would add our Queen's motto, 
Dieu et mon droit/' said Margaret ; "but," here she 
glanced at her watch, "it is really going on for 
eleven. Jacky and Jessie, we had better all set 
out for the ' Fairies' bower ' together." 

But the children were of a difierent opinion, they 
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had no fancy to leave their amusement one minute 
earlier than was absolutely needful. Margaret, 
therefore, with one parting glance of admiration at 
her lion and unicorn, left the play-room alone, bid- 
ding the little ones follow her soon. 

"Mind, Jacky, that you walk steadily up the 
path, holding Jessie by the hand," was the elder 
sister's farewell admonition, as she proceeded to join 
Miss Lane and Cecilia. 

It was a bright and sultry moniing ; not a leaf 
moved in the thicket through which Margaret pur- 
sued her way; not a breath stirred the dark ringlets 
that hung in clusters on her neck. The calmness of 
nature was almost oppressive. A feeling of sadness 
stole over Margaret as she slowly sauntered up the 
steep and winding path. She had not realized her 
own expectations, she had in some respects failed in 
accomplishing her purpose, she had not reached the 
goal on which her eye had been set. Instead of 
being, as Margaret had hoped to be, the genius of 
order and loyalty in her own home, amusing 
by her talents, animating by her example, showing 
in the miniature world around her the model of what 
a minister of the Crown should be, she had broken 
her own laws, lost her temper, and, as it seemed to 
her in that hour of depression, thrown away her 
talents altogether. 
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Margaret was not^ however, so completely buried 
in her melancholy reflections, as not to be sensible 
of a rustling sound in one of the trees above her, 
and at the same moment two or three leaves, fresh 
in their early green, fell almost at her feet. The 
young girl raised her eyes, at first carelessly, then 
with curiosity, as she saw through the thick foliage 
some yellowish object, which assuredly was neither 
blossom nor bird. Suddenly, as she gazed, a cold 
creeping shudder seemed to pass over her, the volume 
which she was carrying dropped from her icy hand, 
and she started at the slight sound of its fall as if a 
pistol had been fired at her ear ! Do her senses 
deceive her — sees she an image in some wild dream 
— is she oppressed by nightmare — or is that indeed 
a wild leopard, free, unrestrained by chain or by bar, 
that, cat-like, is crouching amongst the green foliage, 
with its glaring eyes fixed upon hers ! 

For a moment Margaret appeared to be rooted to 
the ground. She uttered no cry, fear and surprise 
had taken away the power of utterance, the blood 
seemed to congeal in her veins. But Margaret was 
not one to remain long passive under any emotion ; 
a quick cun-ent of thought passed through her brain, 
and her presence of mind returned. She must fly 
at once — but whither ? back to the house or forward 
to the bower ? The path to the first is the smoother. 
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most down LiU, and the dwelling itself offers a surer 
refuge ; but the summer-house is the nearer, and 
those within it must be warned of their danger. 
Margaret's resolution is soon taken to seek the latter, 
and conscious that hasty flight invites pui-suit, she 
moves forward at a pace not greatly quickened, 
holding her breath as she walks, and never daring to 
look behind her. She is not thirty yards from the 
summer-house, but never before did distance appear 
so terribly long, or the way so rough and steep. 
Her feelings much resemble what must have been 
those of some young Saxon going through the ordeal 
of walking blindfold over nine red-hot ploughshares 
laid in the way, thankful at every step taken in 
safety, but trembling for the next ! Margaret's ear 
is painfully strained, and the noise of the waterfall 
distresses her, as it may drown that of stealthy feet. 
But minutes, however trying they may be, cannot 
last long, and very few minutes indeed have elapsed 
before Margaret, gasping and trembling, springs into 
the summer-house with an eagerness which startles 
Miss Lane and her pupil, and shutting the door 
behind her with the wild energy of terror, ex- 
claims, " Oh ! thank Heaven, I'm with you at 
last ! " 

" What on earth is the matter? — ^you frighten one 
to death ! " cried Cecilia. 
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" What has happened ? " exclaimed the governess, 
turning very pale. 

Margaret, with rapid, excited utterance, related 
what had occurred. 

" Are you ceitain that it was a leopard ? " asked 
the governess. 

" As certain as that I look upon you now." 

"The creature must have escaped from the travel- 
ling menagerie." 

** I daresay that all the wild beasts have escaped," 
cried Cecilia^ clasping her hands and looking around 
in alarm. "There will be the lion crouching in 
some thicket I Oh ! we shall never get back — 
never get back safe to home ! " 

'* It is very improbable that all the beasts have 
escaped," said Miss Lane, whose lip trembled, how- 
ever, as she spoke ; " and this leopard does not appear 
to have much of savage fierceness, or he would have 
attacked Margaret when she passed so near him." 

"I walked so firmly," said Margaret, her spirit 
rebounding after the first shock, and her self-esteem 
flattered by the thought that she had passed with 
credit through an alarming adventure ; " I neither 
shrieked nor ran, my safety may have been owino- 
to that." 

"The leopard would probably only attack chil- 
dren," obsen^ed Miss Lane. 
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** Children ! " exclaimed Margaret in sudden lior- 
ror; *'and Jessie and Jacky will in a few minutes 
be passing that very spot ! " 

** They must be warned," said the governess quickly. 

" Warned ! How ? Who would dare to retrace 
that path ? " 

" Not I — not for worlds ! " exclaimed Cecilia. 

Margaret moved to the door and laid her hand on 
the latch ; she tried to rouse her chivalrous spirit for 
a deed worthy of a heroine of romance. But the 
remembrance of that terrific form, those glaring eyes, 
overcame her resolution ; she drew back with a 
sickening sense of weakness ; she could — would do 
much for home and affection, but pass the wild beast 
again in the thicket — she felt that she neither could 
nor would ! 

Miss Lane had sunk on her knees, her hands were 
tightly pressed together, and her head bowed down 
upon them ; she was wrestling in silent prayer, 
while Margaret was attempting to crush down fear 
in her own bosom by a strong act of resolution. 
Miss Lane arose pale, but calm ; she passed quickly 
to the door, and, with one upward glance of suppli- 
cation, she opened it and glided out, silent and 
noiseless as a shadow. 

Margaret made an irresolute step as if to follow, 
but Cecilia clung to her arm. 
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''O Madge, for pity's sake don't leave me; I 
cannot — I dare not stay here all alone ! Oh ! in 
mercy — don't open the door, the leopard may be 
just behind it at this moment ! " 

''The governess is facing the danger, and the 
sisters stay behind 1 " gasped Margaret^ ashamed to 
linger, and yet fearful to go. 

" It is her duty — her place — she is older, stronger 
— the beast will not touch her ; there is no danger 



-none — none — " 



A distant cry thrilled on the ears of the terrified 
sisters^ another — and another ! Then, pei-sonal fear 
overcome by a yet stronger emotion, Margaret burst 
from Cecilia's grasp, and with the instinct of natural 
affection, rushed forth into the open air. 



-^-^^^-^ 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE RESCUE. 




" Ask me not what the maiden feels 
Left in that desperate hour alone, 
Perchance her reason stoops or reels, 
Perchance some power her bosom steels 
With courage not her own." 

T was indeed in the strength of "courage 
not her own" that the timid young go- 
verness went forth on her errand of duty 
and danger. It was the same courage 
which had enabled her to leave a cher- 
ished home for the abode of strangers, which had 
sustained her under the almost crushing weight of 
poverty, disappointment, mental effort, and physical 
weakness ; that strength which she had sought from 
above in all her painful trials, and which she had 
never yet sought in vain. It was sufficient for 
Clara Lane to hear the call of duty — to her it was as 
the voice of God ; in His name she went forward, 
and she left the consequences to him. 

Very fast beat the young lady's heart, as with 
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hurried step she pressed on, her lips unconsciously 
moving in prayer, while her eyes anxiously sought 
on either side for the object of terror described by 
Madge. She had not taken many steps when she 
was painfully startled by a cry either of terror or of 
pain, in which she recognized the voice of the 
youngest of her charges. Clara Lane quickened her 
pace to speed, and a sudden turn in the winding 
path brought before her a scene which remained 
vividly impressed upon the lady's mind until her 
dying day. 

Straight in front, but at some distance below her, 
for here the path was particularly steep, stood 
Patrick, hammer in hand, his arm raised as if in a 
posture of defence, a look of stern resolution on his 
face which gave to it a dignity not naturally its 
own. The boy's cheeks were flushed, his lips tightly 
compressed, and his gaze was fixed upon the leopard 
which confronted him, crouching as if in act to 
spring, and lashing its tail in wrath. A little be- 
hind her brother, in an attitude of helpless terror, 
stood poor little Jessie, her eyes and mouth wide 
open, her very hair appearing to bristle up with 
fear ; while Jacky, who in his haste to escape had 
attempted a short cut through the thicket, caught 
prisoner by the brambles, was uttering shriek after 
shriek as he vainly attempted to tear himself away 
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from the dangerous spot. Just vanishing from sight 
in a turn of the path below was another figure, in 
flight so rapid, that Clara did not at the moment 
recognize the ungainly form of Mat Tonson. 

Clara Lane felt that not a moment was to be lost, 
for ere another breath could be drawn the leopard 
might spring upon Patrick. She caught up a large 
stone from the side of the path, and with all the 
force that she could muster, flung it down upon the 
savage beast. The stone struck the leopard on the 
haunches ; the animal, startled by this unexpected 
attack from the rear, sprang from its crouching pos- 
ture with a horrible growl, and turning sharp round 
seemed about to rush up against its new assailant. 
The helpless lady gave a faint cry of terror — but a 
loud shout from below answered that cry, and then 
— oh ! most welcome of sounds — the baying of 
hounds mingling with the voices of men ! Tomkins 
and his assistants had just succeeded in tracking the 
lost leopard to its woody retreat^ and were fast press- 
ing up the path to the rescue, guided by the violent 
screams of Jacky as well as the instinct of the dogs. 
The leopard, Mghtened at the increasing noises, 
bounded off into the thicket, passing so close to the 
terrified Jacky as almost to brush the bush in which 
he was struggling. The animal was closely followed 
by his pursuers, and for the next half hour the 

(293) 9 
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grounds of Mr. Percy presented a scene of excitement 
and bustle such as is seldom known in our peaceful 
old England. Every bold spirit to be found within 
a circuit of miles seemed to have discovered by in- 
tuition the exti'aordinary hunt going on in the place. 
Gamekeeper with musket, labourer with pitchfork, 
gardener with scythe, all hurried to join in the 
chase. Hallooing, barking, shouting quite drowned 
the tinkle of the falling cascade. The fiightened 
birds flew from the thicket, startled haies rushed 
unnoticed from their shady covert — there were 
trampling of brushwood and crashing of branches, 
and wild uproar through all the glen, till at length 
the terrified cause of all this tumult was captured, 
and borne ofi" in safety by its pursuers. 

But the excitement amongst the Percies was far 
from ceasing even when the wild beast was again a 
prisoner in a van. Poor Jacky had almost screamed 
himself hoarse before he was released from his dis- 
agreeable bondage in the brambles by the kindly aid 
of Patrick. It was more than an hour ere Cecilia 
found courage to quit the summer-house where she 
had shut herself in, and where she had been listening 
in fear and alarm to the various noises in the wood. 
Miss Lane's earliest attention was given to Jessie, 
and in her tender, mother-like efforts to calm and 
soothe the terrified child, the young governess almost 
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forgot the shock which her own nerves hinl received. 
The effect of ten*or upon Jessie was far more alarming 
than it was upon her younger brother, though his 
screams had been the louder. Jessie was almost 
convulsed with fear ; and although immediately 
carried to the house, given sal-volatile and water, 
and assured that all real danger was over, it was 
impossible to reassure the trembling child, until 
news was brought by Margaret of the actual capture 
of the formidable beast. Even then poor Jessie 
appeared to think that no bonds would be strong 
enough to hold him, no van secure enough to confine 
— and she repeatedly declared with tears that no- 
thing should ever make her venture near that hor- 
rible wood again ! It was a comfort to all when at 
length, exhausted by crying and sobbing, the poor 
little girl fell asleep in the arms of Clara Lane. 

What talking there was then over the adventure, 
what comparing of notes, what eager questions, what 
interesting replies — which would have been breath- 
lessly listened to had not all been yet more impatient 
to speak than to hear. It appeared that Margaret 
had scarcely left the play-room, when Mat Tonson 
had made his appearance there ; being rather solitary 
at his father's house, and finding no society so dull 
as his own, he had walked over to Percy Hall " to 
have a lark " with the children. Mat's idea of a 
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lark was usually connected with bullying and teas- 
ing, and on this occasion he was so much inclined 
to play his rough pranks upon Jessie, that she was 
not sony to be reminded by Patrick that it was 
time for her and Jacky to go to their lessons in 
the bower. Mat, however, bent upon annoying, 
offered himself as their escort ; and Patrick, to keep 
peace between them, or rather to protect his timid 
little sister from a bully, resolved to make one of 
the party. On their way to the summer-house they 
had suddenly encountered the leopard, which Pat- 
rick had so manfully faced. Mat Tonson, quite 
forgetting his eagerness to attack "a savage old 
beast in a jungly thicket," found the sport not at 
all to his mind, and turning his back on the foe and 
taking to his heels, had never once stopped to look 
behind him ere he found himself safe within his 
father\s gate! 

No one laughed at the cowardice of the bully so 
heai-tily as Master Jacky, who took great credit to 
himself, for want of other cause of self-applause, for 
having been the first to see the leopard. " If Td 
not roared out," he exclaimed, " it would have 
bitten Patrick's head off before he had time to put 
up his hammer ! I've sharp little eyes, haven't I ?" 

" Ay, and a stunning loud voice ! " laughed 
Patrick. 
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Mrs. Percy returned in the course of the after- 
noon, and it was her presence, her loving embrace, 
her tender smile, which first restored perfect serenity 
to Jessie. The child, with her flaxen curls resting 
on her mother's shoulder, and with her mother's arm 
pressed around her, felt that she had indeed found a 
place of safety and repose. Mrs. Percy listened with 
intense interest to the accounts of what had occurred 
during her absence. When Patrick described the leo- 
pard crouching before him, the mother's heart seemed 
almost to stop its beating, so fearfully did it realize 
his peril ; but when her son, turning his eyes to- 
wards Miss Lane, told of the diversion which she. 
had made in his favour — of the stone thrown with 
such happy effect* — with a sob-like gasp of relief 
Mrs. Percy held out her hand to the governess, drew 
her towards her, and impressed on Clara's cheek a 
fond, grateful kiss, that was far more eloquent than 
words. 

''I would give kingdoms, if I had them," mur- 
mured Margaret, ''to have been the one to throw 
that stone ! " 

Mrs. Percy's quick ear caught the words ; she 
turned and looked at her daughter. She read in 
Margaret's flushed cheek and downcast eye other 
emotions than those of gratitude and joy. The 
mother, ever on the watch as to what regarded the 
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formation of character in her children, intuitively 
j>erceived that in her high-spirited daughter mortifi- 
cation, disappointment^ eVfen envy, were struggling- 
with feelings more noble. She said nothing at the= 
time to Margaret, but resolved at some quiet houi— 
to give her child an opportunity of unburdening hen" 
full heart on a mother's bosom. Mrs. Percy wa^ 
one of those who deem that a parent's dearest nam^ 
is — friend. 

The excitement caused by the romantic adventure 
with a wild beast put for some time Parliament and 
all its afiairs entirely out of the heads of its youth- 
ful members. As the evening advanced, however, 
the conversation took a different turn, and Mrs. 
Percy received a very full parliamentary report, 
couched in very unparliamentary language. 

" Madge is the best at it," said Jacky, at the close 
of a very quaint description of the game, '* for she 
makes the grandest speeches, with the longest words, 
and pays such a lot of fines ! " 

*' Mamma dear, will you be our queen, and sit on 
our throne ? " said Jessie, raising her head for a 
moment from the shoulder on which it had been 
nestling. 

" You cannot expect mamma to join in such 
child's-play," observed Cecilia ; " she has things 
more important to attend to." 
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" There are few things on earth so important to 
me," observed Mrs. Percy, 'Sos the innocent enjoy- 
ment of my children. I shall certainly not decline 
the crown offered to me on the present occasion," 
she playfully added. 

" But, mamma> will you make a speech ? " ex- 
claimed Jessie. 

Mrs. Percy smiled at the eager question. She 
was so well pleased to see the colour returning to 
the pale cheek of the little darling, and to be able 
to divert the child's thoughts from the tenible fright 
of the morning, that she would have been willing to 
have undergone a severer ordeal than a speech from 
the throne. It was therefore arranged in full council 
that her Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
dissolve her Parliament in person, and to address 
her faithful Commons at the hour of twelve upon 
the following day. 




CHAPTER XVI. 




TWO MISTAKES. 

is such a comfort to have told you all, 
^^mamma, though I am a&aid that you 
Iwill feel disappointed in me — disappointed 
as I feel myself," added Margaret with 
glistening eyes, as she sat alone with her 
mother in her own small apartment, just before 
retiring to rest. 

*' I thank you for speaking so freely and fully to 
me, my child." 

" But is it not strange, marama^ that Cecily, wlio 
takes trouble about no one, should carry off the 
reward ?" 

"She will not do so," replied Mrs. Percy; "I 
have just been speaking with Cecilia on the subject. 
She pays no fine indeed, but after the adventure 
with the leopard she is aware that she can have no 
claim to a prize." 

" But how is it, mamma, that rewards and punish- 
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ments should fall so unevenly upon us ? We had a 
set of laws — you say that they were not bad ones, 
but they did not make one of us really unselfish, 
generous, or kind." 

" No human laws can do so, my Margaret. They 
merely act as some restraint upon outward acts, as 
the banks of a river serve to prevent it from flood- 
ing the country around; but no laws that man ever 
devised can prevent sin — can stop the spring from 
which the river proceeds ! The heart is the fountain- 
head of evil, and no human legislation can reach 
thaV^ 

Margaret was seated at her mother's feet, her 
arms resting on the knees of her parent. A thought- 
ful expression passed over the young girl's face, but 
she made no reply. 

" Let us thank God, my child, that He has given 
us a higher law and promised grace to His people to 
incline their hearts to keep it. Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you — does not 
this divine precept cut at the very root of all selfish- 
ness? would not the fulfilment by mankind of the 
command. Love one another as I have loved you, 
prevent the need of any other law?" 

"But, mamma, was it wrong to try such little 
helps as I proposed, to improve at least our outward 
behaviour? " 
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** Wrong! — by no means, and I thank you for 
the idea of a game combining improvement with 
amusement. I have no doubt that your attempt, 
although not altogether successful, was really pro- 
ductive of good." 

"I am so glad that you think that!" exclaimed 
Margaret ; " I wished so much to please you, and 
to keep everything right during your absence. I 
cannot imagine how it was that I fell so short of all 
that I had intended to do !'* 

'*I think that you made two mistakes, which 
were the chief causes of the disappointments which 
you experienced." 

" Two 7)iistakes r repeated Margaret, thought- 
fully ; *' it seems to me that I was just unlucky in 
the way that everything turned out. If that Ton- 
son had never come here, I should have kept my 
temper much better ; and as regarded the leopard," 
— here Margaret's voice betrayed her emotion — "I 
was only two minutes after Miss Lane — I was kept 
from following her at once by Cecilia, at least " — 
added the truthful girl — " I was partly kept back 
by Cecilia; and yet all the credit, and glory, and 
the joy of saving Patrick belongs to another — to 
another who never was known to possess any courage 
at all ! " 

Mrs. Percy saw that her daughter s heaH was 
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full, and made no reply, leaving time for Margaret's 
emotion to subside. In a few moments the young 
girl resumed the conversation, saying in a calm tone, 
** But, dear mamma, tell me what were my two mis- 
takes in the attempt which I made to do good." 

"I think that you were mistaken as to your 
motive and your means.'* 

"My motive^*' said Margaret quickly, "was to 
make the children happy and good." 

"Are you certain that such was your principal 
motive, my love?" 

" And to please you, mamma," added Margaret. 

" Let us examine the matter a little more closely," 
said the lady. 

"O mamma!" exclaimed Margaret, impatiently, 
"I do so hate these close examinations! I know 
how they always end — they give one such a 
wretched opinion of one's self." 

"If the opinion be a just one," said her mother, 
laying her hand on her daughter's shoulder, " is it 
not better to entertain it? My Margaret has a brave 
spirit, and will not shrink from knowing the truth. 
When you carried tidings to-day to your sister that 
a leopard was lurking in the wood, you destroyed 
her peace for a time ; but would she not have been 
worse than foolish had she closed her ears to youi 
warning because j'^our news was not to her taste?" 
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"Go on, dear uiamma^" said Margaret, forcing a 
smile; "I am ready to hear all the truth, and to 
search my thicket as closely as you will, to find out 
the lurking leopard." 

" Let me then draw your attention to the ques- 
tion, whether one powerful motive with you may 
not have been to show oflF Margaret's talents, Mar- 
garet's influence, Margaret's power of directing young 
minds — in short, to glorify self, while at the same 
time benefiting others." 

" I am not selfish," said Margaret abruptly, avert- 
ing her face as she spoke. 

"Generous, afiectionate, kind, you certainly are, 
my child ; you possess qualities which it rejoices a 
mother's heart to see in her daughter. But the 
beauty of the wood does not prevent the intrusion 
of the leopard, the brightness of the waters the taint- 
ing of their source, and I cannot but see in vanity 
merely a form of selfishness, however fair be the 
garb it assume, or noble the actions to which it may 
prompt." 

"Vanity!" repeated Margaret to herself; and 
the flush on her cheek grew deeper, for she felt in 
her inmost soul that her mother's insight into her 
character had been clearer than her own. 

"And here," pursued Mrs. Percy, "I find a cause 
of failure. No steady, consistent course can be 
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theirs who are powerfully influenced by the desire 
to shine in the eye^ of men. A mind whose ruling 
motive is love of approbation is like a vessel left to 
the guidance of the winds, which may sometimes 
bear it on fast towards the desired haven, but which 
as frequently turn it aside from the point for which 
it is bound. Or let me give you another image for 
my thought. It is well known that one who 
attempts to cross a pathless tract is almost certain 
to wander far astmy, and perhaps find himself at 
length at the very place from which he first started 
— unless he fix his eye steadily on some leading 
object to guide him. Such is the pole-star in the 
sky ; with his gaze directed to that, the traveller 
walks with more assured step and straighter course, 
and never wanders far from the direct road to the 
object he seeks." 

** And what should be my pole-star, my guiding 
motive?" asked Margaret. 

The voice of the mother sank to a tone of rever- 
ence as she replied, " Our pole-star — our ruling 
motive — should be, not to glorify self, but to glorify 
God." 

There was silence for some minutes in the room, 
so deep that the sound of the distant waterfall was 
heard through the open casement. The silence was 
first broken by Margaret's saying with a little sigh, 
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" Let US leave the motive just for a while, mamma, 
and go on to the meaTis of doing good. You thought 
that I was mistaken in that also." 

** I may be wrong," replied Mi-s. Percy, " but I 
suspect that my child is as one who goes unarmed 
into battle, who relies on his own courage and 
strength so entirely, that he cares not to provide 
himself with weapons." 

" You must think me like a very vain and foolish 
warrior indeed," said Margaret ; " but indeed, 
mamma, I do not understand what weapons you can 
mean." 

"Do you often seek the armoury of prayer, my 
child? do you feel your need of both wisdom to 
form good resolutions, and strength to keep them ? 
do you ask your heavenly Father to shield you from 
temptation, bless your efforts to serve Him, make you 
useful to others, and holy and happy in yourself?" 

Margaret looked down. " I am afraid that I 
seldom think of so doing," she said. 

*' And yet you wonder at failure ; you regard as 
a misfortune those disappointments by which you 
may now be learning one of the most valuable 
lessons of life ! Ah, my daughter, many a failure 
and many a fall must be the lot of those who take 
not the love of God for their ruling motive, and the 
grace of God for their strength I " 
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" I remember," cried Margaret — *' I remember 
that Miss Lane prayed before she went into the 
wood." 

" Clara Lane is a woman of prayer," said Mrs. 
Percy, *' and it is therefore that she is one of the 
most consistent Christians that I have ever met 
with. Weak in herself, she draws from an inex- 
haustible fund of strength, and therefore in times of 
trial she is never likely to be found wanting." 

" Mamnja, I too would be a Christian," sighed 
Margaretjj^lasping her hands, and raising her glisten- 
ing eyes to her mother's ; '* but I am young now, 
and my spirits are wild, and I should find it so 
hard to give up all my thoughts about chivalry and 
glory." 

'* I would not ask you to give them up, my Mar- 
garet, nor would I destroy the buoyancy of spirit 
which is so natural to youth. Religion is not, as 
too many are ready to imagine it, a mere dull 
plodding through a wearisome round of duties ; it is 
rather the soaring on the wings of love and joy 
towards an object brighter and more glorious than 
any that earth can offer. Does loyalty stir your 
soul ? — religion stamps there the image of a Sove- 
reign all-powerful, all-wise, all-good, to whom your 
most faithful allegiance is due. Are you roused by 
a desire for glory? — religion offers to you such as 
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transcends all glory beside, and that from which nor 
sex, age, nor condition has power to exclude you. 
There is no lofty or noble quality which finds not 
its highest exercise in religion, — chivalrous courtesy, 
generous self-devotion, the courage which fears not 
the face of man, and the love that is stronger than 
death I " 

Margaret pressed her mother's hand fervently to 
her lips, and Mrs. Percy felt that a tear was left 
upon it. She drew her daughter to her breast with 
a silent^ earnest prayer, that henceforth she should 
not live unto herself, but should devote the energies 
of her soul and the talents of her mind to the one 
great purpose for which both had been given. In 
later yeara Margaret often looked back to that half 
hour spent alone with her mother as a turning-point 
in her career. She learned more and more how un- 
steady must be the course, how inconsistent the 
conduct of those who make vanity their stimulant 
and praise their object ; and while searching deep 
for the motives for her best actions, she forgot not 
the means through which alone she could expect a 
blessing upon them. 




CHAPTER XVII. 




THE queen's speech. 

[N Saturday morning the member for Study 

had a quiet interview with the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, to make over to him the 

amount of her fines. Animated by new 

and better hopes, poor Margaret fiiliilled 

. this disagreeable duty with more cheerfulness than 

might have been expected ; and honest Patrick, 

when pocketing the money, looked the most vexed 

of the twain. 

" Is the queen's throne all ready?" asked Margaret. 
" Not quite, but almost ready," answered he who 
joined the office of cai'penter to that of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; "all will be finished in grand style 
by twelve. How very kind it is in mamma to 
enter into our play, and not as if she were doing a 
favour, but as if she enjoyed it herself" 

'*I think that mamma does enjoy it," observed 
Margaret. 
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" And do you know that Miss Lane is coming 
also? Mamma laughed, and said that she should 
appear as the representative of the whole House of 
Lords, for you know that in her speech the Queen 
should address the Lords and Commons together." 

"Ah! well," observed Margaret, "the Queen 
has certainly power to make peers, but you know 
that we of the Commons could only become members 
by election." 

A cheerfbl voice from Mrs. Percy's boudoir sum- 
moned the Chancellor of the Exchequer to her side. 

" My dear boy," she said, as he entered, " or 
i-ather, my good and faithful minister, what is the 
state of the finances ? " 

Patrick rubbed his head and looked puzzled. 

" How much money of the state have you to 
account for ? " 

" Oh ! the fines ! " said Patrick, looking relieved; 
"here they are all in this little blue bag. And 
Jacky's bull's-eyes (they would have melted in my 
pocket), I have them up-stairs in my box." 

" How many of them ? " asked her majesty. 

Patrick gave the correct number. 

" Now," said Mrs. Percy gaily, " by virtue of 
my regal power I am going to effect a wondrous 
improvement in the finances of my little kingdom. 
Keep the sweetmeats as your own salary, my Chan- 
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cellor, I will replace them by something of more 
value ; '' and, to the astonishment of Patrick, his 
mother counted out upon the table their exact 
number in bright new sovereigns. 

" O mamma ! what is to be done with all that 
money ? " exclaimed Patrick. 

" I have already consulted both your elder sisters 
on the subject, and they quite approve of the manner 
in which the funds of the state are to be expended. 
Turn the money out of your blue bag, Sir Chancellor; 
I am going to exchange every penny now in it for 
another bright piece of gold." 

Patrick, marvelling greatly at the wealth of which 
he was now to take charge, obeyed the commands of 
his queen. His honest brain could not imagine 
what was to be done with such a treasure. Mrs. 
Percy, however, before they parted, let her Chan- 
cellor into her secret; and his ready smile and hearty 
" quite right " showed that her design was approved 
by him also. 

Punctually at the appointed hour her Majesty 
made her appearance in the Parliament House, before 
her faithful Lords and Commons ; and never did a 
more hearty greeting await a sceptred queen. 
Jessie remarked with amusement and delight that 
her mother wore her ermine-lined cloak wrong side 
outwards, notwithstanding the warmth of the weather, 
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to give a more regal air to her costume. Jacky 
shouted and clapped till both his hands and his 
throat were weary. The Speaker had for once for- 
gotten her crochet ; Miss Lane had laid aside the 
look of care with which sorrow and frequent suffer- 
ing had impressed her gentle brow, and wore a bright 
and cheerful smile. Everything was in harmony 
with the sunshine which came streaming through 
the lancet windows, lighting up the crimson drapery 
and the yellow lion and unicorn on the throne, which, 
as Jacky triumphantly declared, looked "like down- 
right gold." 

Her Majesty having taken her seat, and graciously 
motioned her faithful servants to take theirs, glanced 
at a paper which she held in her hand, and com- 
menced in clear and musical tones, " My lords and 
gentlemen,'' upon which Jacky resumed his deafen- 
ing applause, with feet as well as with hands and 
voice, and was with diflSculty quieted by Margaret, 
who tried for some time in vain to persuade him 
that it was very disrespectful to the queen to inter- 
rupt her by any sound whatever. 

*' I made a fine row for you, and you liked it; Til 
make twenty times as much for mamma ! " cried 
Dinnerburgh's uproarious member. 

Silence being at length obtained, her Majesty pro- 
ceeded with her speech : — 
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** It is with great satisfaction that I meet upon 
the present occasion those whose efforts have been 
so faithfully directed to preserving order, peace, and 
prosperity in this my kingdom, during my temporary 
absence. I especially congratulate Parliament upon 
the wise and salutary laws which have been passed 
against untruthfulness, selfishness, unkindness, and 
other foes to our peace. Happy the kingdom, happy 
the family, where such laws are enforced and 
honoured ! 

" Our kingdom, during my absence, has been in- 
vaded by a dangerous enemy belonging to the feline 
luce ; but this enemy has been met with firm 
resolution and chivalrous courage, and is not likely 
again to venture on our land." 

" I hope not," murmured poor Jessie. 

"Gentlemen of the House of Commons, I am 
happy to inform you that our finances are in a 
prosperous condition " (Here the three elder mem- 
bers exchanged meaning smiles with each other, and 
poor Jacky heaved a little sigh at the remembrance 
of bull's-eyes lost.) 

** My lords and gentlemen," pursued the queen, 
" there is no privilege of royalty more precious than 
that of rewarding merit, and bestowing honour 
where it is justly due. A vote of the House of 
Commons was passed, early in the session, by which 
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a reward was held out to the emulation of all its 
members — a reward to be reaped by whomsoever 
should most carefully observe and keep the laws of 
the realm. It is with the consent and approbation 
of my honourable council that I have ma<le some 
change both in the nature and in the destination of 
this reward. If unostentatious performance of duty, 
if self-devotion in danger, give any claim to such 
honours as it is in my power to bestow, then may 
our valued regent well receive from my hands what 
has been so fairly won, with my fervent thanks for 
her invaluable service, and the esteem and love of 
all my people." 

At a sign from his mother, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer approached the throne, and placed the 
national treasure, contained in his blue bag, in her 
hand. Tlie queen smilingly extended it to Clara 
Lane, who smilingly received it, little guessing at 
the moment that the bag contained anything beyond 
the trifling sum levied by the taxes of the children. 
The governess considered the words of Mrs. Percy 
merely as a graceful acknowledgment of the aid 
given by her to Patrick when in peril ; and it was 
not till she was again in her own room that Clara, 
to her surprise, found herself the possessor of a sum 
which would carry many a comfort to her home, 
where the weight of poverty would have been 
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crushing but for the efforts of her self-denying 
love. 

It was curious that Margaret should again be the 
one to break rules ; but^ on the reward for self- 
devotion being given to another, the member for 
Study forgot all about parliamentary proprieties and 
courtly etiquette. Margaret had first risen from 
her seat to silence Jacky, and had not resumed it 
again, but stood behind her brother, mute and atten- 
tive, just on the left of the queen. A struggle was 
going on in her mind — a struggle between mortified 
vanity and a nobler feeling. Instinctively, as if to 
seek the support of a parent who knew what was 
passing in her breast, Margaret drew closer and 
closer to the throne, leaning upon it till she felt a 
loving hand gently passed around her. As the 
queen concluded the last clause of her speech, she 
turned, and her eyes met those of her daughter; 
she read there victory over vanity and self, and, 
drawing Margaret nearer to her hearty the sovereign 
was lost in the mother. 

"And now, my subjects, faithful and beloved, I 
can but conclude with an earnest prayer that the 
law of truth and love may be written in the hearts 
of all, influencing not merely the outward conduct^ 
but the motives, the thoughts, the will. May each 
seek and find the strength from above by which 
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alone rebel passions can be subdued, and peace 
maintained in the home and the heart — such peace 
as the world cannot give nor take away ! " 



A. L. O. E. echoes this wish to every dear young 
reader of her — 

Parliament in the Play-room. 
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